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Jobless Army Grows as Recovery Lags 


100,000 March with Socialists on May Day 








National Labor Conference 
Demands Congress Adopt 
Workers’ Bill of Rights 


amie 





Great Meeting in Washington Called by 
‘President Green Insists on Passage of 
Wagner Industrial Disputes Bill, 30-Hour 
Week, and Social Security Measure. if 


Special Sy Correspoudent | 


eee. In a national | 
conference here which revealed | 


bitter resentment 
toosevelt Ad- 
good on its 


an undertone of 
at the failure of the 

ministration to: make 
promises‘ and pledges to the work- 
ers, organized labor demanded that | 
Congress at once pass the Wagner | 


labor disputes bill and other pend- | 
ing’ labor legislation. 
The conference directed that a 


militant drive be 
of the Wagner bill 
begun as soon as the meeting ad- 
journed. Representatives of state 
labor Federations launched the fight 
by_calling on their Senators and 
Congressmen anddemanding favor- 


and 


able action on the Wagner meas- 
ure. 
Typical of the.temper of. the 


state delegations was that of Ohio, 
which told Senator WilliamJ. Bulk- 
ley: 

“Labor is here to demand that 
Senators and Representatives sup- 
port the Wagner bill. Those who 
fail, to support labor in this stand 
will soon pass through the exit 
from public life,” 

A point in the battle for the 
Wagner bill was gained while the 
conference was in session, the 
Senate Labor Committee ordering | 
with only one dissenting voice, a 
favorable vote to the Senate on 
the measure. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor call- 
ed the conference, which was” made 


up of representatives of national | 
and -international unions, state fed- | 
erations of labor and city central | 
bodies. The purpose was to begin | 
an aggressive fight for the Wag- | 
ner bill, renewal of the NRA, the | 
Black 30-hour week bill, Guffy coal | 
regulation bill, old age pensions 


and unemployment insurance. 
A Determined Conference 
From the very first, the confer 
ence left no doubt as to its feel- 
ings. Every reference: to labor's 
insistence on passing of labor leg- 
islation was enthusiastically cheer- 











started on behalf | 
action was | 


Be 


‘Auto Wahaus a 
Grow as Labor | . 
Press Demands Mi 


| Strikes and Shutdowns in 
: Eleven Plants with 19,000, 
Idle, Foreshadow Bigger 


seg ae 


Ed 


ee 
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Scene on the ( cniral Park Mall as ore than 60,000 May Day celebrants listened lo good MUSIC, 

inspiring speeches, . At the time this picture was taken.more than half the May Day parade 
was still marching-to-the park . 


and tov 











Conflicts in Industry. 


ETROIT.—Friday.—The total 
number of.employees affected 
by the strike of Chevrolet Motor 
Company at Toledo was estimated 
here today at 17,000, as a result 
of the closing of three more plants. 
Chevrolet and Fisher Body plants 
closed at Janesville, Wis., as a 
result of shortage of transmissions 
formerly manufactured at Toledo. 
The Janesville plants employ 2,600 
workers, 
The 
turing 


Unions, Party and Youth Combine 
In Createst May Day Celebration 





Socialism Into Streets:in Colorful and Dignified 
Display of’ Labor's Hopes and Power 


manufac 
Murray-Ohio 


metal 
plant 


stamping 
of the 











Company at Cleveland was also 

|} shut down. By William M. Feigenbaum shouting words of solidarity. | school students, many of them with 
The strike movement in: the ‘DER ; bi ki It was a. demonstration of| their books under their arms, fra- 

automobile industry, begun last NDER clou less ue ite l€S,! strength, of power, of determina- | ternizing with shop units of many 

week with the walkout in the beneath a sea of red banners] tion. Floats and banners and| of the unions. 


} are 
| down on the 


placards proclaimed the sentiments | It was a demonstration of deter 
of the workers to strengthen their | mination to fight on for the cause 
to fight for their immediate | of human emancipation despite all 
and to use their united} obstacles, despite all attempts by 
the relentless the enemies of the workers to di- 


tossing and snapping in the 
brisk spring breeze, close to 
100,000 working men and women 
marched in what was declared 


Chevrolet plant in Toledo, is as- 
suming proportions, as the workers 
determined to force a show- 


fundamental issue of 


unions, 
objectives, 


the right to organize through|}), trained observers to have | POWer in war upon | th ] 

unions of their own choosing. he n New York’ reatest May | W8? upon fascism, and upon cap-j| vide them and split them into war- | 
x ee Ne 8) Ss greatest May]. o).. ° - bane sy ial Cee i 
Strikes and shutdowns now] Pay demonstration. italism until these evil things are | ring camps. 


but evil memories. 
It was a demonstration of mag- 


It Was a Great May Day! 
The. parade 


affect eleven plans manufacturing Shouting Solidarity 


in two sections, 





automobile: parts in seven cities. > Mr ; ‘ : was 
A survey this morning disclosed It was an inspiring, a glorious nificent unity, unions marching side | one starting at 15th and 16th 
that more than 19,000 workers are} demonstration. It was a united, a] by side with the Socialist party and | street, including the huge battal- 
affected. wildly enthusiastic demonstration. | with auxiliary bodies of the work-j} jons of the Amalgamated Clothing 
‘ of Socialists and trade unionists.| ing-class movement. Workers, the Socialist Party, and 
Se le The hosts of labor marched through Youth Proudly Marches other organizations; the other 
INCINNATI. ~More than 2,000) New York's streets singing and It was a demonstration of youth | starting in the Thirties and Forties, 
; workers of the Fisher Body and} cheering, laughing and singing| and maturity, the children of the} consisting largely of the units of 
Chevrolet motor plants walked out] again, stepping proudly to the in-| Workmen’s Circle schools and the! the International Ladies’ Garment 


on strike here last Tuesday in sup- 


Socialist Young Falcons marehing | Workers Union and other unions, 
port of the 2,300 employes on 


with grizzled veterans of years in| the two great divisions uniting on 


spiring strains of the International 
and the Marseillaise, displaying 








ed. Phrases such as “revolution,”| Strike in the Chevrolet shops in| their united might to hundreds of] the labor struggle. | Eighth avenue for the march up- 
“butchery,” “slackers” and “stool Toledo. The latter walkout has] thousands of spectators lining the It was a demonstration. of mag- | town. 
(Continued on Page Five) (Continued on Page Four) streets, many of them cheering and! nificent spirit, college and =o As the two divisions joined the 
r : masses, the broad avenue pre- 
THE GRAN D MARSHAL AND HIS AIDES Age Security Law Is sented an inspiring sight, "he 
| whok treet being filled with 
Adopted by Connecticut marching and inging men and} 
women for routes up and down 
By Abraham Knepler Povo red banners tossing in the 
ARTFORD.. -The Connecticut breeze, the fifty or more band 
Senate concurred with the blaring revolutionary music, and 
House -in unanimously passing the | the idewalk packed with onlool. 
Old Age Pension bill, providing | eps. 
pensions to persons 65 years of age At Columbus Circle the marchers 
and over, who are without means} were directed to the sition + 
of support “‘on a reasonable stan-| Central Park Weet, where thes 
pen of health and decency,” who] continued bn Tienl. sfrent « vir ei 
ave no person legally liable and} that aristocratic ae inthe ~ 
| abl to support them, are citizens.! coynds it lena) wnene fas “het ye 
| and ave been residents of the The red banners beside the uveen 
tate for at least five years pre-] o¢ the part ; aie EE 
ceding application, but maltiie Meg ee ae a bee =e 
iens eligible if the Federal gov 
ts funds for them, if At Central Park 
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iFirst |! 
J, Breshaw, left, and I. Nagler, at the head of the May Day parade, 


Luiot Antonin, center, 






ice-President of the 1.L.G.W.U., 


; se _— 
Most Impressive Parade Ever Held in New York Brings Hosts ‘ 


| 


man IE, H. Kiefer’s Production 
| Corporation Bill, the central 
feature of the whole Socialist 
legislative program. 

The favorable vote came only a 


| resentatives 


And Private 





@ Labor Indicts “New Deal” 


Industry for 


j Failure to End Depression 


= | 'Scathing A. F. of L. Report Charges Govern- 


ment Has Lagged in Efforts to Cope with 


Crisis—Scores Sabotage by Big Business 


—11,500,000 Idle—22,000,000 on Relief. 





Socialist Bill: 
| Reported Out 
Lin WISCONSIN ii? sain sicher 





| 

| Mass Demonstrations, Nota-| 
ble Propaganda and Edu- | ' 
cational Work Bring Re- 
sults—Kiefer Bill Backed 

| by Babor and Farmers. 


| By Adidtow ‘J. Biemiller 


Special-to The New 


a D Wis. 


cialist Party won a striking 
legislative victory when the As- 
Committee on State Af 
fairs, by a vote of 8 to 1, favor- 
ably reported Socialis t Assembly 





Leader 


a he SO 


more than 2,000 people 
jammed the Assembly chamber in 
one of the most remarkable legis- 
lative hearings in Wisconsin’s his 
tory to demand the passage of the 
bill. Only three people appeared 
in opposition, one representative 
of the United Taxpayers’ League 
and two representatives of the 
Communist party. 

The legislative hearing devel- 
oped into a stirring demonstration, 
and it is universally admitted that 
the show of strength back of the 
bill won over seven Progressive 
party Assemblymen to vote for a 
favorable report. Two Republican: 
refrained from voting and the one 
negative vote was cast by a Dem 
ocratic member. 

The legislative hearing followed 
a caravan to the Capital, a Peti- 
tion on Wheels, it was called, rep 
of hundreds of thou 
sands of labor unions and farm or 
ganizations, Socialist locals and 


day after 











rnment grar 


hey are not in jail, and if they At 72nd Street the marcher 
have paid the old age assistance | turned in their banners and entered 
tax to the full extent of their ob Central Park, where a fine 














| liga ry d is xg 
The tax ferred to is a three- j ‘ a 
Joll ar head tax levied for each per-) 10 tl 
<0 between the ages of 21 and 65 < Islor 
(this latter | be changed to read nued vn 
fs years, by an amendment whic Lu an 
| has been favorably reported out of} of t nake ar 
the Judiciary committee, on a First V of the hh 
promise exacted by the Socialists.) | national Ladies’ Garment W 
| Pension payments will not ex-| Union, grand ma 
| ceed $7 a week per person, and|ade, was chairman, and he intro 
funeral expenses are not to exceed | duced Norma lhomas, Lou | 
} 3100. A bureau of old age assist-| Waldman and | Nag 
; ance under the supervision of the | del vered brief i vhich | 
| State Agent is set up to administer ! were wild J 
act. Applications for pension| There, on t Ma 
bs . will be received after October ist | faces greeted the musicians, and} 
‘ Z ~ A and payment will begin starting; for a brief period, the May-Davy| 
April 15, 1936. speakers. ; a 


Grand Marshal, and jis two «aides, 


But for onee the speakers were 


Socialists opposed the head ol | 
(Continued on Page Three) 


provision of the bill -unsuccessfully. 





No 











(Continued on Page Three) | 


phasized by the 
tion is now 


been 
last 


now 
large as last year. 


when 


mitted to drive 
wages 
sistence, in some cases as low as 
10 and 20 cents an hour. 


indictmend of 
private capitalism and _ its 

ailure to cope with the problems 
of the depression, together with an 


CATHING 


exposure of the weaknesses and 
inadequacies of the New Deal, are 
contained in the regular monthly 


the country’s economic 


week from Washington by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The report reveals the little 
progress made toward recovery, 
failure of the government, sabo- 
taged by big business, to meet ‘the 
requirements of the unemployed 
and the larger economic needs of 
the nation, and the futility of 
further efforts in this direction 
unless they are based upon com- 
prehensive planning and a deter- 
mination to raise the standagdg 
living of the people. - 
Among the principal points. eme 
report are: S 
The relief population of the. na- 
22,000,000. 
More than 1,000,000 persons have 
added to the relief rolls since 
July. . 
The number 
11,500,000, 


of unemployed. is 
being almost . as 


Consumer power has risen very 


little. 


The income of farmers is. today 


2 per cent less than it was a year 
ago. 


Industrial production is lagging, 


being now slightly below the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


There is no indication of any 


large rise in employment this fall. 


“Business plunges ahead only 
sure of large profits.” 


“Conflicting purposes” and sabo- 


tage by business and industrial in- 
terests “with no real understanding 
of the human problem back of re- 
lief” has interfered with both relief 
and recovery. 


Business interests have been per- 
down work relief 
of mere sub- 


to a level 


The new $4,000,000,000 work re- 


lief program now specifies wages 
below the prevailing rate. 


Relief is quite inadequate, with 


other organizations, coming to| workers kept down to a bare sub- 
Madison by automobile, train, bus,| sistence level. 

i truck, afoot, and by the hitet “At the very least, 1,500,000 
hiker’s route. American children are being under- 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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complete 
Socialist League, and here 
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Mt nition Workers in Colt Hartford Factory | 


Face Employers, Bergofft Stool-Pigeons 


and Manufacturers’ Association — Wag- 


ing Gallant Battle But Need Aid. 





By Victor Riesel 
BY his flagrant protection of the Colt Manufacturing Company, 
enormously wealthty and powerful makers of revolvers and 
) machine guns, Donald R. Richberg, acting head of the National 
dustrial Recovery Board and President Roosevelt’s right-hand 
has made a national issue of a local strike of three unions 
st the big Hartford munitions corporation. 





his action Richberg virtually 
yed organized labor and 
Shed the effectiveness of Sec- 


tion 7A of the NIRA. 


He ignored the decisions of the 
National Labor Board, which re- 
moved the Blue Eagle from the 
~ Colt company, and refused to notify 

e War Department that all con- 


"ip : a were to be cancelled because 


the loss of that emblem, as the 
a required. 

Bitterly assailing Richberg’s tes- 
timony before the Nye investiga- 
tion committee that the NIRB had 
merely “erred” in its decision, 
Francis P. Fenton, representing the 


, striking unions, has appealed to the 


President to determine whether 
. we have been led.up a dark alley 
by the’ governmat, to be slugged 
by Mr. Richberg at its blind end.” 

“For a year,” he :declared, “the 
workers I represent patiently fol- 
lowed your injunction not to strike 
‘before appealing to your. Labor 
Board. When we appealed your 
board sustained us. Is Richberg 
the government or is the govern- 
ment the Colt company, which 
wants an exemption from the law 
because it is a monopoly?” Fenton 
‘asked the President. 
Richberg Defies Laws 
Openly ating the Federal 
laws, Richberg disdained to notify 
Secretary of War Dern that army 
contracts with the Colts were to be 
cancelled after they lost their Blue 
Eagle. A great part of the Colt 
profits is derived from sales of 
machine guns and revolvers to the 
government. 
Secretary Dern laughingly told 
Teporters that while he knew of 
the situation “unofficially” he had 
never been notified “officially.” It 
is reported that President Roose- 
velt called upon Senator Nye to 
urge that the quizzing of Richberg 
on the Colt ‘matter be postponed 
until the official notification of the 
loss of the NRA emblem was sent. 
When the latter was questioned 
he replied that “he was at a loss” 
to explain the situation. 

_, After a year’s sharp conflict with 

“Colt people the unions struck 

force union recognition and col- 
lettive bargaining as provided in 
Section 7A. The unions are deter- 


Mined to break ‘the stranglehold 


of the notorious Hartford Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to test the 
Sincerity of the government, its 
interpretation of collective bargain- 
ing, and the constitutionality of 
the NRA. A. F. of L. unions have 
fought the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation unsuccessfully for many 
years. This time the Joint Council 
in charge of the strike promises 
it will be a fight to the finish. 
Shortly after the NRA became 
law, attempts to organize a union 
of Colt employees were met with 
refisal to bargain, discrimination 
and discharge of the active work- 
ers, and the creation of a yellow- 
dog compny union. A fighting com- 
bination of three organizations, the 
Plastic Workers, the Firearms 
Workers and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists formed a 
Joint Council and smashed the 
yellow-dog group. Coordinating 
their forces the Council presented 
a series of demands to the Colts. 
The workers wanted a joint agree- 
ment, a 25% raise, seniority and 
improved working conditions. 
Workers’ Demands Spurned 
- When the company refused to 
bargain with the unions, for which 
over 80% of the employees had 
voted, the Joint Council applied to 
the National Labor Relations Board 
for assistance. 4 
The NIRB found the company 
had been guilty of violating Sec- 
tion 7A for eighteen months and 
ordered the company to negotiate 
with the unions. Upon receiving 
word that the company refused to 
comply, after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to mediate, over two thou- 
sand men walked out and are still 
striking. 


All efforts to break the strike 
are futile. Tight picketing and a 
complete walkout have cut off pro- 
duction completely. The company 
through its president, who is also 
head of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated that it will use its 
entire surplus of three million dol- 
lars to fight the unionization of 
their plants. 

The Manufacturers’ Association, 
largely dominated by the big arms 
companies of Hartford, is acting 
true to form. It has retaingd the 
infamous Bergoff strike-breaking 
agency of Columbus Circle, New 
York, paying them thousands of 
dollars for expert services in strike- 
breaking, espionage and _ stool- 
pigeon work. 

Tender Care for Scabs 

Housing quarters have been set 
up in the Colt plant for about 100 
scabs, tq protect them from the 
contamination of the free air out- 
side and from persuasion by the 
union workers. 

At the same time, the manufac- 
turers are inserting huge adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers, 
seeking to break the morale and 
the spirit of the strikers. The im- 
mediate result is the appearance 
of editorials in the Hartford dailies 
taking a firm and resolute stand 

. against the workers. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., has endorsed the strike 
and the threatened general sym- 
pathetic strike of the Hartford 
trade unions. Meanwhile the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor em- 
powered its president to take what- 
ever measures necessary to insure 
victory of the Colt unions. 

However, the greatest problem 
facing the Joint Council is strike 
relief. Unions in Hartford have 
exhausted their treasuries feeding 
some twelve hundred families. 

The Socialist Party has done 
prodigious work in providing amel- 
iorative measures and is working 
in close cooperation with strike 
leaders. All groups and parties 
except the Socialists were refused 
permission to aid the workers. Sev- 
eral members of the Hartford So- 
cialist local have been appointed 
honorary members of the council. 
Seven weeks’ contributions have 
exhausted resources of both the 
trade unions’ and the Socialist 
Party of Hartford. 


Socialists Aid in Strike 

The Jewish Daily Forward sends 
daily truckloads of food up to 
strike headquarters. 

An emergency strike relief com- 
mittee is now in New York City 
seeking funds to prevent the strike 
from being broken by hunger. The 
committee consists of Daniel F. 
Hurley, chairman of the Strike 
Committe, and Morris Hurwich. 
Both have credentials from all the 
organizations involved and _ they 
will visit the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, the United Hebrew 
Trades; the national convention of 
the Workmen’s Circle and many 
local trade unions. It is hoped that 
the aid to be obtained in New York 
City will be of immense help in 
winning the strike. 

Funds may also be sent direct to 
the Colt 7A Strike Relief Commit- 
tee, B. Stearns, Labor Temple, 97 
Park St., Hartford, Conn. 

In the meantime Donald R. Rich- 
berg and the Department of Jus- 
tice have ruled that the Colt case 
is not adequate for prosecution and 
Richberg intends to return the 
Blue Eagle to the corporation. 

The Colt Patented Firearms 

Mfg. Company increased its divi- 

dends to stockholders 25 per cent 
on March 31. It is sitting pretty 
under the protection of NRA. It 

manufactures revolvers, atto- 
matic pistols, machine rifles and 
machine guns, effective weapons 
against strikers and for cannon 
fodder enlisted for fighting in 





imperialist wars, 
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floats 


in the May Day parade, 
wherever i appeared, 


By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 


) oe MEDIATELY after Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s fireside talk 
last Sunday evening, in which he 
made a strong appeal for co- 
operation to the entire nation, 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce opened its gathering 
on one side of the White House 
and labor opened its conference 
on the other side of the White 
House. A sort of a symbol of 
the. President’s middle-of-the- 
road course. 

Labor has no reason for being 
over-enthusiastic over the Presi- 
dent’s promises in his seventh 
radio address to the American na- 
tion. It’s true they didn’t expect 
more, but they couldn’t get much 
less, either. 

In the list of laws that Congress 
“must” pass at this session the 
President did not include the 
Wagner Labor Disputes bill, or 
the Black-Connery 30-hour week 
bill, or the Guffey coa] nationaliza- 
tion bill—all of which Labor de- 
mands. Still Labor seemed to be 
more pleased with what the Presi- 
dent did promise than was big 
business, Also the liberals seem 
to be more pleased than the 
dyed -in-the-wool conservatives. 
One explanation is the President’s 
promise to go on fighting not only 
for recovery but also for economic 
and social reform. 

The President must have sur- 
prised his enemies; they had in- 
spired stories he was weakening. 
He was “on the run.” He was 
“swinging to the right.”; so, at 
least, we were told. The big spe- 
cial interests applied pressure on 
the White House and Congress 
until they were convinced they had 
blocked reform. The grapevine 
gossip whispered that the economic 
legislative program would have 
the heart cut out of it. 

After this reassuring report on 
the pdlicies and organization which 
are to turn the great $4,000,000,000 
emergency appropriation into work 
for the unemployed, the President 
said flatly that work relief was 
not enough. We must build for 
the future. We must enact re- 
forms now before this Congress 
goes home, 

Among all the necessary re- 
forms listed he stressed those four 
which have been most endangered 
by lobbies—the social security, 
NRA, utility holding company, and 
banking bills. 

To those who would cut down 
old-age pensions sand throw out 
unemployment insurance, he re- 
plied: “The program for social 
security now pending before the 
Congress is a necessary part of the 
future unemployment policy of the 
Government. ... It proposes, by 
means of old-age pensions, to help 
those who have reached the age of 
retirement to give up their jobs 
and thus give to the younger gen- 
eration greater opportunities for 
work and to give to all a feeling 
of security as they look toward old 
age. The unemployment insurance 
part of the legislation will not help 
to guard the individual in future 
periods of lay-offs against de- 
pendence upon relief, but it will, 
by sustaining purchasing power, 
cushion the shock of economic 
distress.” 

To those who would prevent 
strengthening of NRA, he said: 
“We have found from time to time 
more and more useful ways of 





Bakers’ Union Is 
Fighting Hanscom 


Bakers’ Union, Local 507, 


Co. in New York 


to- 








promoting its purposes. No rea- 
sonable person wants to abandon 
our present gains—we must con- 
tinue to protect children, to enforce 
minimum wages, to prevent ex- 
cessive hours, to safeguard, define 
and enforce collective bargaining, 
and, while retaining fair com- 
petition, to eliminate so far as 
humanly possible, the kinds of un- 
fair practices by selfish minorities 
which unfortunately did more than 
anything else to bring about the 
recent collapse of industries.” 
Opponents should mark well his 
determination to safeguard col- 
lective bargaining. 

Replying to the giant power 
lobby against the utilities bill, he 
blasted the so-called widows-and- 
orphans-investment propaganda by 
showing that “This legislation will 
not only in the long run result in 
providing lower electric and gas 
rates to the consumer, but it will 
protect the actual value and earn- 
ing power of properties now owned 
by thousands of investors who 
have little protection under the old 
laws against what used to be called 
frenzied finance.” 

Far from bowing to the banks 
opposing the Eccles bill, he de- 
scribed its provisions as a “mini- 
mum of wise readjustment of our 
Federal Reserve System.” 

ok * * 


The Ten Commandments of 
Big Business 

ARDLY had the echo of the 

President’s speech died away 
when the voice of the Chamber of 
Commerce was heard shrieking 
and screaming against “govern- 
ment interference in _ business,” 
against “political domination of 
finance” and against’ “State So- 
cialism.” 

The strong protest against gov- 
ernmental regulation of the ecp- 
nomic system came in the opening 
address of the 23rd annual con- 
vention of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The speaker, Mr. W. F. Gep- 
hart, said: “Election or appoint- 
ment of men to public office does 


not thereby endow ‘them with 
superhuman wisdom. To entrust 
to them under a system of eco- 


nomic planning or state Socialism 
these complicated problems of in- 
dustry and finance is to expect 
what cannot be realized.” 

The attack on the proposed 
banking legislation came in a re- 
port by a special sub-committee 
of the Chamber, vigorously oppos- 
ing the act in its present form on 
the ground that it would subject 
the entire national financial system 
to political pressure. The report 
listed ten specific objections to the 
legislation, including the provision 
that the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board be permitted to hold 
office only during the pleasure of 
the President. 

It argued that no changes are 





now needed in the Federal Reserve 
System except minor revisions. 
uk * x 


Militant Labor Conferences 


in Washington 

Bent threats of early strikes 

wunless Congress heeds the 
legislative demands of organized 
labor marked a meeting of about 
500 representatives of interna- 
tional unions and central labor 
bodies of the American Federation 
of Labor. It was a sort of an anti- 
dote to the Chamber of Commerce 
meeting on the other side of the 
White House. 

While organized labor militantly 
launched a big push in its behalf, 
the Wagner Labos Disputes bill 
was favorably reported by the 
Senate Labor Committee. Only 
minor amendments were written 
into the bill in committee and the 
report.came on-the unanimous vote 
of seven of the twelve committee 
members present. 

The bill creates a permanent 
labor board with quasi-judicial 
powers, writes majority rules into 
law, outlaws company-dominated 
unions and sets up rigid labor 
standards. 

Bitterly opposed by spokesmen 
for business and industry, the 
measure carries penalties of a 
$5,000 fine, or a year’s imprison- 
ment, for violations. 

Speaking to the union delegates, 
President Green’ charged big busi- 
ness has turned Section 7A of 
NIRA into “an instrument of 
persecution.” 

Instead of outlawing company 
unions this law, because of imef- 
fective enforcement, has enabled 
employers to strengthen them, 
President Green said. He declared 
the Wagner bill will provide the 
necessary enforcement of collective 
bargaining and added: 

“The employers fear that the 
workers, given their legal rights 
under the Wagner bill, will discard 
company unions and come flocking 
into the American Federation of 
Labor by the millions.” 

Mr. Green attacked the Com- 
munist Party and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, accusing 
them of lining up with big busi- 
ness in opposition to the Wagner 
bill. 

In addition to the Wagner bill 
the meeting specifically indorsed 
the Black-Connery 30-hour week 
measure, proposed extension of 
NRA, the Administration’s social 
security program and the Guffey 
coal stabilization bill. 

The resolutions were adopted 
unanimously after Oliver Myers, a 
delegate from Toledo, protested 
that they were couched in timid 
language. 

“The only language big business 
understands is force,” the stocky 
Ohioan cried. 

But Green said the workers will 
talk through the ballot box. 





'To Textile Industry Exploiters 





Declares Senator Has Distorted Important 


Facts Showing Workers Decay Under Re- 
volting Regime of Textile Corporations— 
The Borah’s Have Become Useless Bores. 


—— 





MENATOR BORAH of Idaho, a 
“liberal” whose economics differ 
little from the economics of the 
classic reactionary, is very much 
exercised over the fact that cot- 
ton goods have advanced 31 per 
cent. He cited this the other day 
as proof that the NRA has been 
detrimental to the interests of the 
country. We hold no brief for the 
NRA insofar as it has failed to 
make good upon its promises. But 
insofar as, under the pressure of 
trade union organizations, it has 
succeeded in certain organized in- 
dustries in raising wages and im- 
proving conditions, there can be no 
criticism of it, unless it be the 
criticism that not enough has been 
accomplished. 

In a_ statement replying to 
Senator Borah, the United Textile 
Workers of America undertakes to 
teach the senator a few salient 
facts about the problem which he 
discusses with such emphasis but 


little knowledge. The statement 
follows: 
“Senator Borah of Idaho, who 


professes a great friendship for 
‘the little business man,’ in his 
opposition and resistance to a con- 
tinuance of the National Recovery 
Act, announced to the country that 
cotton goods have advanced 31 per 
cent. 

“That is probably true of cotton 
goods, and of a good many other 
things, and prices are still rising. 

“Unfortunately, Borah did not 
tell the whole story; there is a sad 
distortion and suppression of facts 
in what he did say, and many con- 
sumers are doubtless led to believe 
that in the general price rise and 
movement toward recovery they 
are being swindled. 

“Borah did not tell consumers 
that under ruthless competition, 
for the return of which he pleads, 
things fell to such a low estate 
that the 31 per cent advance he 
refers to was in reality merely a 
partial return to decent standards 


of living, ‘to decent wages, to 
decent working conditions, and to 
more adequate consumption 


of 
what the nation produces. , 
“He did not tell them that sav- 
age, wolfish competition in the de- 
cade preceeding the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and the advent of 
NRA forced wages in many local- 
ities to as low as $4.50 a week. 
Five-Cent Cotton 
“He did not tell them that in 
recent years 5-cent cotton meant 


for the cotton farmer, and 3-cent 
tobacco meant for the tobacco 
farmer, a level below that of the 


Russian peasant, and put them in 
a position where payment of their 
debts was an absolute impossibil- 
ity, forced them into bankruptcy, 


drove them from their farms, and 
sent them with their families down 
against the mill doors looking for 
jobs at any wages they could get. 

“He did not tell them that 
women and girls worked all night 
|—11 to 12 hours—in mills in part 
of the country for this low wage 
during those years, and that chil- 
dren at a low wage were compe- 
titors of adults in séeking and 
holding jobs. 

“He did not tell them that be- 
fore the NRA certain cotton mills 
operated from 125 to 144 hours 
a week in a market already over- 
loaded in an effort to lower costs 
and strangle competition. 

“He did not tell them that textile 
workers waited in many mills for 
12 yvears—from 1921 to 1933— 
without having regular employ- 
ment in a single year out of the 
twelve. 

“He did not tell them that many 
cotton millvstocks represent actual 
meney invested, and quite often 
they are the life savings of the 
investors. 

“He did not tell them that during 
that 12 years the dominant ele- 
ment in this industry was more 
interested in ‘selling in a glutted 
and overloaded market than it was 
in living standards of workers and 
the payment of living wages. 

The Price of Decay 

“He did not tell them that the 
country has had to pay for those 
years during its depression—pay 
in scrapped industry, idle workers, 
lost wages, and relief doles. 

“He did not tell them that pros- 
perity comes, not from gluts of 
cheap goods but from plenty of 
work well paid for and a wide dis- 
tribution and consumption of what 
is produced. 

“He did not tell them that the 
best market is a home market, 
created by paying living wages to 
workers and adequate remunera- 
tion to farmers for what they pro- 
duce. 

“The trouble with these Borahs 
is that they have outlived their 
day. They adhere to a philosophy 
that has been swept away by the 
very cataclysm that it produced. 
They talked merely for the sparse- 
ly settled open spaces and the still 








more sparsely settled mountain 
peaks and valleys.” 
Louisiana 

New Orleans.—l’aul Porter and Clar- 
ence Senior will speak at the “Far 
South” organization conference here, ac- 
cording to Louise S. Jessen, state repre- 
sentative of the party. The conference, 
Which will deal mostiy with labor work 
and Socialist aid in the organization. of 


southern farmers, 
party 
day 
nge 


ahd 


will be held in the 
he adquarters Saturday and Sun- 
May 18 and 19. Delegates are ex- 
ted from Texas, Mississippi, Alabama 
out-state Louisiana. 
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Now! 


gether with the Cake Bakers’ 
Union, continues to wage a deter- 
mined fight for union conditions 
against the chain of bakeries oper- 
ated by the Hanscom Co. Team- 
sters’ Union, Local 138, is also in- 
volved. 

The firm has refused to negotiate 
with the labor organizations af- 
fected. An appeal is made to all 
unionists and their friends to help 
win this fight for the union. 

Local 507 is also on_ strike 
against the Efron Bakery, located 
at 183rd St. The union charges 
that this concern refuses to comply 
with conditions laid down by the 
NRA, pays its workers far less 
than’the union scale, works them 
without limit as to hours and in 
every way. seeks to profit by the 
unemployment situation. The Union 
Labor Club continues to hold open- 
air meetings and is doing good 
work in promoting the popularity 
of the bakers’ union label. 

Local 507 will soon celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its affilia- 
tion with the A. F. of L. Included 
in its many activities is a forum 
which is held the second Friday of 
each month, in the spacious head- | 
quarters of the union, 1258 Boston | 











SWING INTO 
ACTION FOR 5000 


Socialist Newspaper 


(We’ll take more) 
at the low rate of 
$1°° for one year. 











of the} 


Hawes, Southern labor secretary 
N.E.C,, ! 


party, and Franz Daniel, of the 





will lead the sessions, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE New NEW LEADER, 
America’s Leading Labor and 


START NOW WITH 
THREE NEW SUBS 


. . J 
Road. The Labor ‘Committee of | 
the Socialist Party has been co-} 
operating in this work. 
Tennessee : 

Knoxville.—A Southern Mountain States VUMIC ace ween ne ennnns 
Socialist organization conference will be | 
held here Saturday and Sunday, May 25} tddre 
and 26, according to Chas. M Wallace, | CAV OSS seceeceeeenevees 
local secretary. It will be the third such 
regional conference held by the Socialist | 
party this spring. | 

Clarence Senior, Paul Porter Zilla | 


JIM MAURER’S Stirring Plea to Our Friends Throughout the Nation 
Must Be Answered 















Name 


Address 





We Must Attain This Goal 


To ~Build a Powerful 
Daily New Leader... 


We can doit... set 
yourself a quota 


today... 
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lrade Union Conference 
Votes New Leader Drive 





HE NEW LEADER in its new 

dress, its increased number of 
pages, and its special stories of 
labor struggles has made a hit in 
New York labor circles. From 
many sources come words of praise 
and support and this sentiment 
took concrete form last week when 
representatives of 46 labor bodies 
met in the Rand School of Social 
Science to consider ways and 
means of extending the circulation 
of The New Leader among union 
men and women. . 

Those who attended the confer- 
ence represent hundreds of thou- 
sands of organized workers in 
Greater New York. Delegates were 
present from the United Hebrew 
Trades, local unions and Joint 
Boards in the needle trades and 
not a single word of criticism was 
heard of the labor policy of The 
New Leader. The renewal of inter- 
est is the response to the special 
attention given by The New Leader 
to local labor struggles and the 
general struggles of the organized 
working class throughout the 
country. 

Among the speakers were Mor- 
Tis C. Finestone of the United 
Hebrew Trades; James Oneal, 
editor; Sol Levitas, business man- 
ager; Louis Waldman, and others. 
Comrade Levitas pointed out that 
unions in various sections of the 
country had ordered bundles of 
New Leaders because of its special 
labor stories, 200 for distribution 
in the Detroit Federation of Labor 
Council, a Detroit automobile local 
union sending 200 subscriptions, 
several hundred subscriptions for 
union members in Cleveland, and 
800 subs obtained by Joseph Tuvim 
for members of Local 142 of the 
1.L.G.W.U. 

Waldman pointed out the ad- 
vanced position being taken in the 
past year or two by the trade 


cial legislation and 


forward to the time when The 


panded 
class daily. 
“We know what we want,” said 


too much time with speeches. Let’s 
get down to action.” That was the 
sentiment of the conference and it 
proceeded to act. 

A committee was appointed to 
cooperate with a committee of The 
New Leader Board to work out a 
plan of continuous activities. The 
action committee includes Finestone 
of the United Hebrew Trades, 
Aronsky, Local 35; Tuvim, Local 
142; Benson, Local 35; Levin, Lo- 
cal 10; Metz, Local 102; Belson, 
Local 17, all of the International 
Ladies’ Gorment Workers’ Union; 
Baron of the Bakers’ Union, Rose 
of the Millinery Workers, Reisel of 
the Bonnaz. Embroideres’ Union, 
Hershwokitz of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, King of the 
Joint Council of the Furriers, Wil- 
liams of Local 4 of the Amalga- 
mated, and the aid of two joint 
boards was pledged. 

Word was received that a num- 
ber of other unions would have 
been represented were it not for 
important union meetings being 
held the same night. They will 
come in later as the conference is 
a permanent body and will again 
meet after the joint committee of 
The New Leader Board and the 
conference has worked out plans. 
The New Leader is not intended 
to displace the special publications 
of the various unions but to supple- 
ment them and interest the union 
members in the struggles of work- 
ers in other industries. Thus a 
wider sense of labor solidarity will 
be developed among the organized 





union movement in relation to so- 


working class. 





The Greatest May Day 





(Continued frem Page One) 
not the main show; it was the 
masses of marchers, the workers 
who had declared May Day their 
holiday and who celebrated it in 
their own inspiring way, who 
were the center of the show, and 
they knew it. 

Rarely has the Central Park 
Mall, scene of so many Summer 
evening concerts, seen such an 
enthusiastic throng. The marchers 
were gay and happy despite their 
long tramp uptown, many of them 
after waiting for hours for their 
divisions to get into line. They 
waved their red pennants, they 
sang their songs, and they quite 
captured the day—which was as it 
should be. 

Watchers stationed at 72nd street 
as the marchers turned into the 
Park noted that it took more than 
four hours for the parade to pass; 
the first divisions of the I.L.G.W.U. 
reached the Park at 1.45; the last 
unit reached the spot just past six. 

It was reported by marshals of 
the various divisions that many 
workers dropped out after waiting 
hours for their divisions to start; 
it is possible that if arrangements 
for:a simultaneous start of all the 
divisions were physically possible, 
more marchers would have been in 
line. 

Young Socialist Guards 

Possibly the most inspiring sight 
of the entire parade was the de- 
tachement of the Socialist Red 
Guards; first a group of perfectly 
trained young men in blue shirts 
and red ties, each with a red flag; 
following them the girls in blue 
skirts and shirtwaists, with red 
neckbands, each also with a red 
flag. Seen far up the avenues, they 
drew hearty cheers as they passed 
by. 

Directly behind them came the 
Socialist party division, headed by 
such veterans Algernon Lee, 
George H. Goebel, Lena Morrow 
Lewis, John A. Wall, Edward F. 
Cassidy, William Karlin, Bertha 
H. Mailly, Morris Berman and 
others of the noble Old Guard who 
have kept the Red Flag flying for 
so many years that the memory 
of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. The Socialist party division 
included delegations from scores of 
branches, most of them with ban- 
ners, but it was noticed that by 
far the majority of the Party mem- 


as 


strike, all wearing colorful flowers 
of their own making. 

The Neckwear union also had 
a float with a gibbet to which hung 
Adolf Hitler (in effigy unfortun- 
ately), with the announcement that 
the union would be happy to apply 
the necessary neckwear without 
charge. 

One of the most interesting of 
the sections, though by no means 
the largest, carried the banner of 
Local 1, Ministers’ Union of Amer- 
ica, affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Among the marchers were such 
devoted comrades as David M. 
Cory, L. Bradford Young and other 
popular Socialist workers and 
members in good standing of the 
Labor movement. 

Thirty-Two Nationalities 

One local of dressmakers called 
attention in a striking manner to 
the fact that international solidar- 
ity to them is no mere phrase. 
Placards proclaimed that there 
are 32 nationalities among the 
members, and attractive girl mem- 
bers sat on the float in the cos- 
tumes of their countries of origin. 

Also among the International 
were the various sports clubs, their 
winning soccer, baseball and bas- 


ketball teams in costume. 
There was the L.LD., mostly 
students from the local colleges 


and high schools bearing placards 
proclaiming what schools they were 
playing hookey from; and _ they 
cheered when they wanted to, and 
paid their respects to William 
Randolph Hearst when they passed 
his building, quite like college boys 
and girls at a sports event. But 
there was a note of sincerity and 
deep seriousness despite their gay- 
ety and laughter that made people 
realize that marching on May Day 
was no mere lark for them. 
Inspiring Italians 


The Knitgoods workers appeared 
in sweaters, the men in white and 
the girls gay and pretty in red. 


The Amalgamated division was 
a glorious sight. Local after local, 
headed by the New York Joint 
Board, marched in solid ranks; 
They were a sight to thrill the 
workers and to throw terror into 
the souls of the foes of labor. 

Big Four, the Cutters’ Local, 
turned out what was probably the 
biggest division in the parade, with 


the exception of Local 89, the 
Italian Dressmakers. 
The Italians were a wonderful 


sight to behold. There is something 
beautiful about the spirit of Italian 
workers; before one division was 


its . attitude 
towards government. Oneal looked 


New Leader, with the continued 


help of the unions, could be ex- 
into a fighting working 


one delegate, “so let’s not waste 


May Day 
Celebrations 
In Other Cities 


NEW HAVEN.—For the first 
time in years, organized labor cele- 
brated May Day here with a huge 
street parade, concluding in a mass 
meeting on the Central Green. 
More than 2,000 marched, while 
several thousand more attended the 
Green meeting. The demonstration 
was for the 30-hour week bill and 
the Wagner Labor Disputes bill. 

The speakers included Frank R. 
Crosswaith, of New York; Thomas 
Burns, of the A. F. of L.; Harry 
Hines, president of the FERA 
Workers’ Union; David Rodnick, 
of the Workers’ Party; Colin Mc- 
Intyre, president, and George 
Limosani, business agent, of the 
Building Laborers’ Union; Aldo 
Curci, of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ Union, and Celia D. 
Rostow, town chairman of the So- 
cialist Party. Bernard Schub, state 
manager of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
presided. 


By Abe Belsky | 

(Special to The New Leader) 
PHILADELPHIA. Philadel- 
phia’s May Day celebration was a 
glorious success. More than 10,000 
working men and women jammed 
Rayburn Plaza, the first time that 
place had been secured for such a 
celebration and their enthusiasm 
for the cause of Labor and Social- 
ism was unbounded. 
The demonstration was followed 
by a gathering sponsored by the 
Women’s Committee at the Labor 
Educational Institute, which also 
set a high-water mark of success. 


UNION CITY, N. J.—James 
Oneal, editor of The New Leader, 
was the principal speaker at the 
May Day celebration here in the 
beautiful building of the co- 
operatives of Italian workers. 
Valentine Bausch presided and the 
other speakerss were the president 
and vice-president of the central 
labor body and a German speaker. 
(Other May Day news on Page 6) 


St. Louis Socialists 
To Hold Carnival 


The Socialist Party of St. Louis 
will hold a three-day carnival and 
Labor exposition May 10th, 11th 
and 12th at Jeffla Halls, Jefferson 
and Lafayette Aves. The affair is 
patterned after the one held at 
Milwaukee last month, which 139,- 
000 people atended. 

Different trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations have rented 
booths for propaganda purposes. 
Leaders of unions, unemployed or- 
ganizations, fraternities and the 
Socialist Party will speak. On the 
last day of the carnival the speaker 
will be Norman Thomas. 

There will be entertainment, la- 
bor dramatics, a political cabaret, 
a Vienna cafe and music. At the 
museum many exhibits on the his- 
tory of the Labor movement in this 
city will be shown. 











a float with a prison in which were 
the figures of some of Mussolini’s 
victims; inside was a loudspeaker, 


and those who rode sang the 
Bandera Rosso, the Italian Red 
Flag, and as they came to the 


words Viva Socialismo! thousands 
took up the song and the avenue 
rang with the inspiring words. 
There was the Workmén’s Circle, 
headed by the veterans Baskin and 
Weinberg and Rothman; followed 
by branch after branch, and they 
were followed by the children of 
the Workmen’s Circles schools, led 
by Philip Geliebter, head of the 
education department of that great 
organization. 

There were painters in overalls, 
and jewelry workers, butchers and 
bakers, and a grand division of 
millinery workers; there were belt 
makers and cap makers, pants 
makers and white goods workers 
(a misnomer, that name, if one is 
to judge by evidence in shop win- 
dows); there. were the fighting 
I.W.W., and the various “splinter” 
groups; there was the fine Paole 
Zion organization, with their youth. 
There were thousands .... tens 
of thousands. 

It was a great day for Labor. 
It was a great day for Socialism. 
The sun shone and the skies 
were blue and the breezes were 


balmy and the marchers were 
happy. It was their day. It was 
their demonstration. It is their 


battle. And it will be their tri- 


umph! 








bers were with their unions, either 
as Officials or as rank and file 
workers—which again was as it 
should be. 
A Fine Union Section 
It is hard to say which labor 


division made the finest showing, 
but right up in front was Local 
142 of the I.L.G.W.U., the Ladies’ 
Neckwear workers, with Joe Tu- 
vim, manager of the Local, march- 
ing up in front as proud as a drill 
sergeant taking his charges out 
for their first dress parade. These 
girls belong to a brand new trade, 
and two years ago there was mere- 
ly the hope that they would be or- 
ganized. Today the whole trade is 
completely organized, and the girls 
came out in full force to tell the 
world. They made a lovely picture, 
girls of all races, Negro and white, 
dressed in their best, wearing neck- 
wear of their own making, each 
section a different color; and peppy 
Abe Polokoff dashed up and down 
leading them as they sang their 
union, songs. 

Behind them came the newly- 
organized flower workers, members 
of the same local union, now on 





Communists Capture Father Divine for 
Their May Day Masquerade 





OMMUNIST demagogy reached 


prominent place in the Communist parade was given to Father 
Divine and 2,000 of his “black angels” and “cupids.” 

The angels and cupids marched to Union Square while the 
Harlem mountebank, arrayed in a pink shirt and brown suit, rode in 
a Rolls Royce limousine with a liveried chauffeur and footman. 


At Union Square, Father Divin 
to address their “revolutionary” 
revivalist exhortation. As part of t 
up by the Communists on May Day 
the banners carried by 

“Father Divine is God.” 

“Father Divine is the King of 

“Father Divine is the Lilly of 

“Father Divine is the Light o 
Shining Star.” 


“Father Divine is walking in the land like a mighty man.” 
“There is no space where Father Divine is not.” 


To all of which we say: 


“Long live the World Revolution of Stalin and Father Divine!” 
The Communist May Day parade was an insult to Socialism and 


the working class. 


army, when he delivered a cheap, 


Father Divine’s entourage: 


a new low on May Day when a 











e was invited by the Communists 


he “revolutionary” slogans dished 
were the following inscribed on 


this World.” 
the Valley.” 
f the World and the Bright and 





THE NEW 


LEADER 


Socialist Bill Reported Out 





(Continued from Page One) 

Before the legislative hearing 
there was a monster demonstra- 
tion in the city, to impress the leg- 
islature with the widespread de- 
mand of the people for the bill. 
The hearing itself had to be held 
in the Assembly chamber, the larg- 
est hall in the Capitol, the vast 
room was jammed, with hundreds 
standing in the aisles and more 
hundreds turned away. 

The Kiefer bill was prepared and 
introduced as the Socialist Party’s 
main legislative item. It embodies 
Socialist principles, but it was 
drafted with a view of being pass- 
ed, not merely for propaganda. 
Political observers assert that it 
has an excellent chance of passing 
both houses; its fate then will rest 
with Governor Philip F. LaFollette, 
Progressive. 

This bill is sometimes mis-called 
Wisconsin’s Epic Plan. It differs 
from the Epic proposals in that it 
does not propose to set_up a sep- 





before 
weeks 


arate society of unemployed, pro- 
viding for their own needs but cut 
off from the rest of society, as 
Upton Sinclair’s plan did. 


The | Wisconsin Production 
Corporation is empowered to 
take over any industry, idle or 
going, and to put the unemploy- 
ed to work, making what is need- 
ed. These state-controlled indus- 
tries will enter into direct com- 
petition with private industry, 
manufacturing and distributing 
goods. They will pay union wages 
and will work a thirty-hour week. 


The strong showing for the bill 
followed 
of intensive work by the 
state office of the Socialist party. 
Every issue of the party’s weekly, 
the Wisconsin Leader, and succes- 
sive weekly broadcasts over WTMJ, 
the most popular radio station in 
the state, were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to building up support 
for the bill. 


the Committee 


Innumerable locals of farm or 


ganizations, unions, and the Wis- 
consin Workers’ Committee, mil- 
itant unemployed organizations, 
sent in resolutions endorsing the 
bill. Committées called on their 
assemblymen suggesting that if 
they did not see fit to support the 
bill men would be returned next 
election who would. The clerk of 
Assembly was flooded with thou- 
sands of petitions, and the printing 
presses ran overtime supplying 
more petition blanks and additional 
copies. 

Coming as it did almost immed- 
iately after the amazing showing 
in the spring electior, when Glenn 
Turner polled 218,258 votes for 
Supreme Court Justice, the favor- 
able report on the Kiefer bill has 
had a notable effect upon public 
sentiment in the state. The Social- 
ist party is distinctly on the up- 
grade in the state. 

For over a year State Secretary 
Al Benson, assisted by a corps of 
volunteer organizers, has been busy 
forming new locals, pepping up old 
ones, offering the help of the party 
-|in farm or industrial strike situa- 








Henry Jager in Newark 


Henry Jager, Socialist leet 
and writer, will lecture next 
day, May 9th, at the Hawthorne 
Avenue School, Clinton Place and 
Hawthorne Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

His subject will be, “On Our 
Way—To What?” : 

The lecture is under the auspices 
of the South Side Branch of the 
Socialist Party. 





tions, and his work is bearing fruit. 
Entering first simply as a fxger 
of the farmers or workers, they 
have succeeded in gaining the; at- 
tention and _ respect 


of many 
groups, and then in interesti 
them in Socialism and form 


locals. 

As Socialists everywhere know, 
militant groups of workers and 
farmers who have had a little ex- 
perience with party workers soon 
form the habit of coming to the 
party for speakers, educational 
help, organizers, and general ad- 
vice, and this soon forms a bond 
which draws them into the party. 
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Leading Woolen Mills to make 





Belted Back 


Shirred Back Pleated Pockets 
Pleated Back Bellows Pockets 
Bellows Back Patch Pockets 


of Sport Suits in Town 


Matching 
Country Checks 


Window Pane Plaids 
Country Colors 


Contrasting Outfits 


offering you 


possible! 


RAWFORD is one of the largest woolen 

buyers in the country. Big enough to get the 
best price. So when Crawford “goes shop- 
ping’ it means better fabric for the money for 
Crawford customers. 


Twenty of America’s leading woolen mills 
co-operated to make possible the value were 
today. Such famous names 
as Caledonia Mills, Metcalf, Holyoke, Botany, 
Whitman, Montrose, Cyril Johnson, Greenwich, 
Gera'’s Gabardines and many others. . 


a 


The values we are showing in our stores baffle 
the clothing industry. Retailers ask us how we 
can do it. Many of the mills from whom we buy 
are astounded that the fabrics they sell us go 
into suits retailing for only $18.75. Usually $40, 
$50 and $60 price tags are put on clothes tai- 
lored of their woolens. x 


The Crawford way of doing business is fhe 
answer to all this. An increase in sales of 70% 


this year proves that men like the Crawford 
way! You buy DIRECT from the maker. And 


the maker is New York's Largest Clothing 


Outfits 


Chain. YOU save the big difference! So if you 
want a real bargain—expensive fabrics for little 
money—come in a hurry, and see for yourself 
why particular men are buying 4 and 5 Crawford 
garmenis at a fime. 
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- (Continued from Page One) 
permanently handi- 
2 for life.” 

‘The rate of illness has increased 


Ee: 
co efforts to save relief 


_ “We have spent to save life poe 
5 than half of what we spent to 
destroy life in 1914-1919.” 

~' Private business has failed to 
@hdertake the task of national 
_ Fehabilitation and development, be- 
‘cause it saw little profit in this 
for’ itself. 

“Millions of people will depend 
‘on. government work for several 
years to come. We can either keep 
‘them on starvation wages or plan 
to give them jobs on decent pay.” 


Text of Report 
‘The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 


_ Qur relief population today num- 
bers 22,000,000, or more than one- 
sixth of all persons in the United 
States. The government spent 
$1,500,000,000 in 1934 to keep 
these people alive; its relief pay- 
Toll supports more than our five 
1 st industries combined. ° 

m spite of small employment 
gains, relief rolls have been in- 
creasing rapidly. More than a mil- 
lion cases have been added since 
last July. Studies in a half dozen 
cities show that many of these 
newcomers—from 28% in Detroit 
to 59% in Omaha—are seeking re- 
lief for the first time. Years of un- 
employment have exhausted their 
resources, driven them to relief. A 
recent study in a typical small city 
shows that 60% of the unemployed 
have been out of work from 1 to 4 
years or more, and 29% more than 
3 years. In New York, about half 
the unemployed are already on 
relief. 

What kind of people make up 
our relief population? Of the fami- 
lies on relief, 83% have at least 
one member able and eager to 
work; of those able to work, 66% 
held their last job for 5 years or 
more. Many of those now coming 
to relief for the first time—from 
15 to 25%—are professional men 
and women, clerical workers, man- 
agers of industrial concerns. Re- 
lief rolls include substantial and 
responsible citizens. 

What Prospects? 

‘ What is the prospect of finding 
work in private industry for those 
on.relief? Business progress in 
the last two years has not been 
enough to scratch the surface of 
our unémployment problem. The 
number unemployed today is al- 
most the same as last year—about 
11, 500,000. Consumer buying power, 
the basis for production and jobs, 

esrisen but little. Income of 

orkers and farmers has been in- 
creased by government relief pay- 
ments and by the slight rise in 
business activity. When the in- 
crease in living costs is accounted 
for, the total increase in “real” 
monthly income of workers and 
farmers in two years (February, 

1933, to February, 1935) was 
$471,000,000, or 15.6%, including 

* relief and benefits. All this gain 
, came before February, 1934; last 

’ year the rise in living costs wiped 
out the income gain, and “real” in- 
come in February, 1934, was 2% 
below February, 1934. 

_. Industrial production this spring 
is-lagging; the Standard Statistics 
‘index, which stood at 73.6% of 
normal in February, has fallen to 
67.2%, preliminary for April, and 
is slightly below last year. Pro- 
ducers are holding back because of 
uncertainty over legislation in Con- 
gress, over enforcement of NRA 
through the courts, over the situ- 
ation in Europe. Consumers are 
spending income accumulated, how- 


ever, and preliminary reports show, 





Easter trade 10% above last year. 
This will eventually lift produc- 
tion; prospects are good for a 
healthy pickup in business next 
fall, but no indication yet of a rise 
large enough to reduce unemploy- 
ment. Business plunges ahead only 
when sure of high profits. This 
means that millions of those on 
relief must expect to remain on 
relief rolls for several years. Even 
when prosperity returns, we shall 
have a large number on relief un- 
less adjustments are made to offset 
the increase in workers’ produc- 
tivity and replacement of workers 
by machines during depression. 
What is relief doing for its mem- 
bers? Relief policies have grown 
out of the emergency. Until re- 
cently, relief has been viewed as 
a temporary problem and not a 
social responsibility. Our first great 
relief effort was to save such in- 
stitutions as banks, railroads, etc., 
and relief to workers has not yet 
equalled the large sums paid out 
for this purpose. Up to March 31, 
1935, Federal Government expen- 
ditures for business institutions 
amounted to $5,677,000;000, for 
farmers $1,480,000,000, for the un- 
employed—including part of the 
drought relief to farm families— 
$5,366,000,000. Of the payments 
to institutions, $2,687,000,000 has 
since been repaid, and $728,000,900 
collected in processing taxes re- 
funded a large portion of the farm 
benefits. 

Business vs. Human Relief 

Conflicting purposes have 
throughout hindered us from ade- 
quately meeting human need, On 
the one hand, Chambers of Com- 
merce, business and financial in- 
terests with no real understanding 
of the human problem té&ck of re- 
lief have protested against large 
government expenditures. They 
measured the financial and ignored 
the human cost. On the other hand, 
FERA, with funds wholly inade- 
quate to meet this national catas- 
trophe, has made genuine efforts 
to raise relief standards from the 
pitifully low levels existing in 
many places. Relief budgets were 
supplemented with meat, cereals 
and other foods bought by the 
AAA in the surplus reduction pro- 
gram and by subsistence gardens, 
where in many states families on 
relief raised from 40 to 100% of 
their green vegetables. Increasing 
need and the effort to improve 
standards have raised relief pay- 
ments from $60,000,000 monthly, 
when the FERA began in 1933, to 
$197,000,000 today. 

While FERA has made definite 
progress in lifting relief levels iy 
sub-standard areas, pressure from 
business interests has influenced 
the whole relief policy, driving re- 
lief wages downward until they 
permit only the barest subsistence. 
The Administration’s first effort to 
create jobs gave us CWA, with an 
average wage of nearly $55 a 
month and jobs open to any unem- 
ployed worker, This was followed 
by the FERA work program, with 
an average wage of $26 a month. 
Wage rates were reduced (Novem- 
ber, 1934) from a 30 cents an hour 
minimum to the “prevailing wage,” 
which in Southern states means 10 
to 20 cents an hour. The new 
$4,000,000,000 work relief program 
now specifies wages below the pre- 
vailing rate. Relief wages afford- 
ing a decent standard of living 
might make workers unwilling to 
go back to subsistence wages of 
private industry. 


Lowering Living Standards 





Not only is his wage forced to a 
bare minimum; the worker on re- 
lief must prove his destitution be- 
fore he can get either job or dole. 
Even then he cannot get a full- 
time job but may work only long 





Auto Walkouts Grow 





(Continued from Page One) 
been in progress since the week 
before. 

William H. Black, president of 
the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union, Local 19,940, sister organ- 
ization of the union which called 
the strike in Toledo, declared that 
the stoppage was “a 100 per cent 
walkout.” 

As the workers began filing out 
of the two plants in this city, large 
crowds outside the gates cheered 
and applauded. 

The strike was called after of- 
ficials of the two plants had re- 
jected an ultimatum by a commit- 
tee of the union demanding signing 
of an agreement drawn up by the 
workers and threatening a walkout 
in event of refusal. The demands 
included wage and hours readjust- 


ments, guarantee of seniority 
rights, sick leave and collective 
bargaining. 

A five-day week, a seven and 


one-half hour day, time and a half 
pay for overtime, and double pay 


for holidays were among the 
union’s demands. 
Union spokesmen declared the 


strike was in sympathy with the 
Toledo walkout. 

In labor circles the strike was 
regarded as another indication of 


the determination of the workers 
organized under the American 
Federation of Labor to force a 


showdown in the long conflict for 
union recognition and establish- 
ment of genuine collective bargain- 
ing in the industry. It was believed 
that unless some action is taken 
by the automobile magnates to 
meet the demands of the men that 


the strike st ppead | to other cit- 


ies and ~ lead to a 
general co; \ “ecogni- 
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Dingmen Out in 
Detroit 
By L. S. Davidow 


(Special to The New Leader) 
DETROIT.—AIl the dingmen at 
the Chrysler Corporation went out 
on Strike, involving Chrysler, De 
Sota, Dodge and Plymouth cars 
Dodge trucks. The dingmen de- 
mand increased pay, better condi- 
tions and abolition of chiseling 
practices. All Chrysler products 
are defective while strike lasts. 


Fisher Body Plant 
Closed 





cut. 


enough to complete the bare sub- 


sistence budget set by the case 


If 
a part-time job in in- 
dustry, his relief allowance will be 
Thus workers on relief are 
not permitted to rise above bare 


subsistence. 


Is the relief budget adequate 


partment of Agriculture as the 
food budget they hope to attain, 
but nearly all fall considerably be- 
low it. 
“restricted” diet. 
vide for rent and provide inade- 
quately, if at all, 


dentals. Most cities give grocery 


eat. 
How have relief families fared 


are at practically the highest level 
in the country, a 
LaGuardia shows significant facts: 
lies are undernourished; rent is 
houses lacked the necessary sani- 
tary facilities. Clothing allowance, 
which was reduced from $11 to $4 
a month (per family), has not been 
enough for decency, greatly handi- 
capping those who seek jobs. In 
only one of 34 precincts was the 
food allowance adequate for health. 
If this is the situation where 
relief is most adequately admin- 
istered, our relief population is 
clearly in serious danger. At the 
very least, 1,500,000 American 
children are being undernourished, 
permanently handicapped for life. 
A study by the. Milbank Fund 
shows that, where depression has 
seriously reduced living standards, 
the rate of illness has increased 
60%. In our efforts to save relief 
costs, we are wasting human lives. 


Helping Big Capital 


What has it cost the Federal 
Government to save banks, rail- 
roads, farmers, workers? Since 
1929 our national debt has in- 
creased from $16,931,000,000 to 
$28,817,000,000 (end of March, 
1935); that is, we have added 
$11,886,000,000. This is a. large 


sum but less than we added during 
the World War ($22,500,000,000). 
We have spent to save life less than 
half what. we spent to destroy life 
in 1914-19. Our debt per person in 
the United States today is 
than at the end of the war—$240 
in 1919 and $228 today—and less 


less 


$49,000,000,000. The cost of paying 
interest on this entire debt is 
about $1,765,000,000 per year, or 
2% of our national income in times 
of prosperity (1929); another 2% 
taken each: year would repay the 


This does not appear to be 


years. 
an excessive burden. The danger 
lies chiefly in this: We have no 


plan for refunding our national 
debt. Continued borrowing with no 


worker, although this may mean 
only: one week’s work in four. 
he finds 


even for subsistence? Most states 
have adopted the “adequate diet at 
minimum cost” of the U. S. De- 


Some even fall below the 
In very many 
eases, relief budgets do not pro- 


for carfare, 
household supplies, personal inci- 


orders, not cash, for food; relief 
families cannot choose what they 
on these budgets? In the City of 
New York, where relief budgets 
study by Mayor 
20% of the children in relief fami- 


very inadequate; nearly half the 


than- that of Great Britain (which 


is $844) or France ($506). Our 
state and local debts amount to 
about $20;200,000,000, a total of 





entire debt in.a period of. thirty | 
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e| Workers’ Rights 


Amendment 
Wins in Penna. 


Socialist ‘Misesere Passes 
Lower House 108 to 16 
—If Senate Approves, It 
Goes on to Congress. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.— The pro- 
posed “Workers’ Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States was endorsed and 
the first steps taken to bring it 
before the law making bodies of 
the nation when the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives by an 
overwhelming -majority passed a 
Resolution No. 32 of Representa- 
tive Lilith M. Wilson, Reading 
Socialist. 

The amendment, drawn up by 
the late Morris Hillquit for So- 
cialist legislators, provides that 
Congress shall have the power to 
establish uniform laws throughout 
the country to prohibit child labor, 
establish all forms of social insur- 
ance, and enact all forms of labor 
legislation without the danger of 
having such laws declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

The Pennsylvania bill, pressed by 
the two Socialist members of the 
House, received wide support in 
the state and when it came to a 
vote was passed 108 to 16. It now 
goes to the Senate. 

One paragraph of the resolution 
reads: “Resolved (if the Senate 
concur) that the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania endorses such pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and urges 
upon members of .the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States the passage of 
the same.” 

The passing of that bill, together 
with the success of our Connecticut 
comrades in forcing through con- 
siderable social legislation, is a 
tribute to the power of Socialists, 
even when in an apparently hope- 
less minority, to marshal support 
for legislation in the interest of 
the masses and to register solid 
gains for the workers. 





plan for repayment weakens Fed- 
eral credit. 


The principle “no one shall 


starve” is not an adequate basis 
for national relief policy. More 
than.one-sixth of our population 


s now concerned in the relief pro- 
gram. These men and women want 


work, not doles; they want jobs 
at a living wage, not part-time 


relief jobs at subsistence pay or 
below; they want independence, 
not domination by case workers. 
Furthermore, our national govern- 
ment has a task to perform which 
could give work to several million 
of our citizens. The National Re- 
sources Board. has outlined work 


necessary to free our resources for 
the needs of our population and 
for business enterprises: To re- 
claim 250 million acres of land 


from drought and duststorms; to 
provide electricity for 5,000,000 
farms; to build 1,500,000 low-cost 
homes for workers; to build roads 
and eliminate grade crossings; to 
give families “stranded” on poor 
farm land or dead industrial areas 





By August Claessens 
Secretary, Labor Committee of the 
Socialist Party, New York 


N reporting our doings for the 

last few weeks I am sorry to 
report no great sensations, but 
measured with the yardstick of 


‘}larger values I can mention some 


fruitful activities. 

First of all, we are happy to re- 
port a remarkable rehabilitation of 
Local 338 (Grocery, Dairy and 
Fruit Clerks). Three months ago 
this union was in chaos, vicious 
charges and counter-charges among 
its membership and officials, no 
local membership meetings and 
general demoralization was in 
progress. Our Socialist League was 
an acrimonious debating society 
and only lent confusion to the 
scene, 

A Bad Situation Solved 

We got together the saner ele- 
ments and in the numerous meet- 
ings with them finally found the 
source of the trouble. We went 
into a campaign to arouse the 
membership to higher ideals of 
unionism and lifted their morale. 
Now membership meetings are 
again being held without fights or 
disgraceful scenes, the spirit is 
good, improvements in management 
are being made. At the last meet- 
ing and amid great enthusiasm in 
a gathering of some 800 at Beet- 
hoven Hall, nominations were made 
for the election of new officers. 
Brother Sam Wolchock was nomi- 
nated again as manager and secre- 
tary in a harmonious and affection- 
ate demonstration. After a spirited 
debate Local 338 adopted an im- 





—nearly 19,000,000 persons—op- 
portunity for a-better living. Pri- 
vate business has not undertaken 
these tasks because they bring 
little profit; yet they are essential 
to national progress and welfare. 
Already the FERA, AAA and other 
government agencies have per- 
formed essential emergency tasks 
by stepping in where buying power 
broke down to distribute products 


to those in need: 1,010,600,000 
pounds of food, or 2% of the na- 
tion’s food requirements, and 


188,000 bales of cotton or 3.4% of 
cotton requirements have been 
bought from farmers and dis- 
tributed to the unemployed. as 
canned meat, flour, potatoes, blan- 
kets, piece goods. In addition, 
closing’ schools were kept open and 
37,000 teachers given work, 100,000 
college students aided, important 
research projects, such as_ the 
Census of American Business, car- 
ried on. 

We have paid for these essential 
tasks at a relief wage so low that 
it means. slow starvation for large 
numbers of the relief population. 
Relief costs have been doubled be- 
cause ‘the unemployed were not 
permitted to produce for their own 
needs for fear of competing with 
private business. Workers bear the 
brunt of this concession to busi- 
ness. 

Millions of people will depend 
cn government work for several 
years to come. We can either keep 
them on starvation wages or plan 
to give them jobs at decent pay. 





portant change in giving the exec- 
utive board the power to appoint 
business agents as against the old 
practice of having them elected by 
the membership. This innovation 
removes the source of much dis- 
turbance in the local and reduces 
the business agents to paid em- 
ployees and servants of the rank 
and file instead of being petty czars 
responsible only to cliques. Our 
Socialist crowd is to be congratu- 
lated for the wholesome change 
and spirit in this local. 

Another good bit of news is that 
we were able to provide the Paper 
Box Makers’ Union with an or- 
ganizer-manager. This union has 
been in a serious condition of neg- 
lect and helplessness for some time. 
There is a huge crowd of workers 
to organize and the conditions in 
the trade are shockingly bad. The 
union was poor in finance and 
spirit and pleaded for help. We 
were exceedingly fortunate in get- 
ting Comrade Abraham N. Wein- 
berg to accept the job. Struggling 
against terrific difficulties and with 
Matthew M. Levy helping heroic- 
ally, “Weinie” is making good. We 
are giving the Paper Box Makers’ 
Union our best assistance. 

Right now we are putting our 
Socialist heads together among the 
furriers. Here also is a tough job. 
Conferences are being held and 
action is being planned. If our high 
hopes and dreams are realized and 
the Furriers’ Union emerges out of 
chaos and Communism in the very 
near future, our labor department 
is going to be too proud to talk to. 


The Flower Girls Organize 
During the last few weeks we 
went into action on a large scale 
assisting Local 142, I.L.G.W.U., 
in organizing the dress flower - 
and feather trade. In the great 
drive among these thousands of 
unorganized workers the Social- 
ist storm troops were conspicu- 








ously on the job.. Picket lines 
were managed, workers were 
brought down out of the shops, 
halls were manned and Socialist 
speakers held forth in the huge 
meetings in the Manhattan 
Opera House. 

These are the high spots. Among 
other recent activities the Labor 
Department has helped in the 
strikes of the N.B.C. biscuit bakers, 
the Butler chain grocery clerks, the 
dental technicians, the Bronx bak- 
ers and the radio- workers, the 
Brotherhood of Utility Employees, 
Bakery’ Clerks, Auto Workers, 
Building Service Employees, and 
the Cleaning Dye House Drivers. 
We also aided the organization 
drives of the grocery delivery 
boys of Local 338, the laundry 
workers, the pattern makers of 
Local 31, I.L.G.W.U., the pro- 
visions salesmen and the Sales- 
people’s Unions, Locals 107 and 
717, who were. so bitterly at- 
tacked in the “liberal” press during 
the last two weeks. We pledged 
our full support and cooperation to 
these unions in their drive to or- 
ganize the retail clerks in the chain 
and department stores. 

We are still very busy in helping 
the ILL.G.W.U. Educational Depart- 
ment in its splendid educational 





work in the city and out of town 


Work with the Unions 








locals. As our weekly calendar will 
show \we are also holding frequent 
meetings of Socialist Leagues in 
many unions. The number of these 
gatherings is increasing. And final- 
ly, although I speak some: days at 
four or more large strike meetings, 
there is little publicity about this 
in the press. But don’t let that 
fool you. Our work is going ahead 
full steam! 


MEETINGS OF TRADE 
UNION SOCIALISTS 


7 East 15th 





All meetings held at 
Street. 
MONDAY, MAY 6 
7:30 p. m.—Egg Inspectors. 
8:30 p. m.—Cap Makers. Local 1, 











SATURDAY, MAY 11 
2:30 p. m.—Bookbinders. 
National 
Plans for an intensive drive in the 


South will be laid by Clarence Senior 
and Paul Porter in a wo weeks’ tour 
of Southern cities which will start May 
12 in St. Louis. Porter and Senior will 
take part in two Southern organization 


conferences in New Orleans and Knox- 
ville to prepare the way for an “in- 
vasion” of .the South by prominent So- 
cialist speakers and organizers this fall, 


New Jersey 


Passaic.—Second open forum in the 
present series sponsored by Branch One 


Friday, May 3rd, at 8:30, with George 
H. Goebel on “Social Security and the 
Roosevelt Program.” 

State Committee will hold May meet- 
ing in Passaic May 12 at 11 a.m, 

Polish Branch will hold annual dance 
Saturday, May 18, at 40 Third Street. 

Open air meetings for the Labor 
League candidates in the Commission 
election May 14, will be held in various 
sections of the city. Comrades are re- 
quested to keep in touch with head- 
quarters for date and place of meetings 
to render assistance. 

All party and Yipsel activities take 
place 


at 201 Washington Pl. former post 


office building), Rooms 112-114 




















PLANNED 
AFETY 






HE same meticu- 
lous planning that has pro- 
*moted and governed the 
extraordinary growth of 
the Soviet Union; that has 
made possible the balanc- 
ing of the nation’s budget 
year after year; that has 
enabled it to provide eco- 
nomic security for its 170 
million people; has been 
applied to the creation of 
a strikingly safe medium 
of investment— 


SOVIET UNION 
7% GOLD BONDS 


These bonds incorporate 
the principle of ‘‘planned 
safety’’. A summation of 
the special safeguards be- 
hind these bonds will be 
sent upon request. 


Ask for Circular NX 1.3 


SOVIET AMERICAN 
SECURITIES CORP. 


30BroadSt., N.Y. Tel. HAnover 2-5330 

















By Sidney Yellen 
CLEVELAND, — Fisher body | 
plant closed. Union answered with 
a strike. Nine thousand involved. 
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CLEVELAND. Announcement 





of the strike in Cincinnati, follow- | 


predicted that any further attempts 
on the part of automobile manufac- 
turers to extend the lockout may 
bring the spread of the strike 
movemente on a scale that may 





surprise the employers. 


ing close upon the walkout in To-|j 


ledo, brought a declaration from} 
officials of the Fisher Body plant! 
here that the plant, employing 
9,000 workers, would be closed} 
vending adjustment of the Toledo} 
and Cincinnati walkouts. 

The closing of the plant was re-| #, 
garded by union workers as an in- | bi 
excusable attempt to bring pressure 
to bear upon the striking employes 
in the other two cities. It was 
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A 
Generous 
Offer Much 
Appreciated 
by the 
May Day 
Throngs 


xk 


Local 142, 
LL.G.W.U., 
the 
Ladies’ Neckwear 
Union, 
offers a 
free necktie 
for 
a man 
who appeared 
to be 
the most 
unpopular 
creature 
in the 


world 








tuxedos. 





garments. 














to Essex Street. 


B.M.T. 





Elevated Trains: 
Elevated Trains: 





HOW TO GET THERE 


Situated on 


STANTON STREET 


Stanton Street merchants deserve the patronage of 8 
every well dressed man, young man and boy who is 
style and quality conscious. 

The public at large for the first time in clothing his- 
tory has the opportunity of buying spring and summer 
garments at the lowest prices that were ever heard of, 
for the better type of up-to-date suits, topcoats, and 





Millions of Men Buy Their Clothes 
On Stanton St. 


1. Stanton Street merchants sell the finest constructed 


Due to These Facts: 


You are asked to come down to this 
street of good values and be convinced 
of quality, service and satisfaction. 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST CLOTHING CENTER 


Forty-one years of style creators! 
Thirteen blocks of clothing stores! 
Over fifty completely unionized stores! 





“ 
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2. Every figure, whether a man is tall, short, fat, or slim, 

is fitted due to the large selection obtainable. 
|| 3. The prices are the lowest in New York because 
Stanton Street clothiers do not pay high rentals. 











































IL.R.T. to 14th St. and Crosstown Car direct to Stanton St. 
3rd Avenue stop at Houston Street. 
2nd Avenue stop at Rivington Street. 
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Joseph Schlossberg, at Sixty,. 


Typifies Noblest Labor Ideals 





By Gertrude Weil Klein | 


I will not cease from mental fight, | 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my 
hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant 
land. 
—William Blake. 





HE labor movement is sparsely, 

but glowingly studded with 
men and women, who, like the poet 
quoted above, have never ceased 
the fight to build Jerusalem where- 
ever they may be. Blake wrote of 
America at the time our country 
achieved liberty and freedom, but 
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Kleim 
for 

achievement of this Jerusalem, the 
philosophy of Socialism is a neces- 


G. W. 


that the 


sary corrollary. Joseph Schloss- 
berg is one of this deathless com- 
pany. 

I do not know whether it was a 
happy accident or one of those in- 
evitable inspirations which guided 
the committee in charge of the 
celebration in honor of Joseph 
Schlossberg’s sixtieth birthday, but 
accident or insqiration, it was emi- 
nently suitable and fit that it be a 
festival of music rather than a 
feast of food. The few speeches 
were brief and quiet and com- 
pletely overshadowed by the music 
of the vocal and_ instrumental 
artists. 

Sidney Hillman, General Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; the officers of the New 
York Joint Board, who had ar- 
ranged the celebration; our com- 
rades Jacob Panken and Louis 
Waldman were among those who 
expressed their esteem and affec- 
tion for Joseph Schlossberg. 

It was left to Mayor LaGuardia 
to bring out a pointed charac- 
teristic. of the man. LaGuardia, 
who was with Schlossberg and the 
other pioneers in the early days of 
the struggles of the tailors, laugh- 
ingly told the audience that when 





Many years ago Gompers said 
that the philosophy 
movement 


losophy, 


as a whole has pretty 
lowed in his footsteps. 
was sufficient in those 


labor leader to be a pure and 
simple trade unionist. Perhaps it 
was better for the fledgling or- 


ganizations that its leaders were 
hard-headed, 
and honest as most of them were, 
not one of those 
who at any time has belittled the 
amazing achievements of the labor 
movement or of its leaders. 
quite sharply how entangling alli- 
revolutionary 
phies might have proved irksome 
impedimenta_ in 
hostile path 
labor movement. 


and are. 


ances 


and 
difficult 


But 


Sam Gompers 


him Comrade. 


that the complex and enlarged 
problems of these challenging 


decades could not be met by pure 


with 


costly 


was 


I am 


and 


shrewd, 


to have 


days 


and simple trade unionism. 


I think he 


vision. 
sidious 


The 
and 


would 


unions” 
shorn of 
spread of 
terrible 


devoid 
an 
the 
poison 


ce i Sa 
Joseph Schlossberg 


of the labor 
no phi- 
and the labor movement 
closely fol- 
Perhaps it 
for a 


courageous 


I sense 
philoso- 


the 
of the 


it seems to me that today 
himself would stand 
alongside ot! Schlossberg and call 
He had imagination 
enough and was flexible enough in 
his own mind to have understood 


have agreed 
with us that the philosophy behind 
the Chamber of Commerce-inspired 
NRA, the Automobile 
the Leo Wolmans and the Donald 
Richbergs cannot be answered by 
“business 

philosophy, 


Labor Board, 


of a 
ultimate 
in- 
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(Continued from Page One) 
pigeons,” sprinkled the talks of a 
long list of speakers. Company 
unions were savagely attacked, 
Chairman William P. Connery, Jr., 
of the House Labor Committee 
saying: 

“Company unions nine times out 
of ten mean a bunch of stool pig- 
eons who receive favors from their 
employers to doublecross the work- 
ers.” 

Warning against the danger of 
fascism unless labor is protected 
in its right to organize was sound- 
ed by Andrew Furuseth, veteran 
chief of the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, who said that 
he had only one brief bessage; but 
that came from a Senator whom 
he did not name: “If the Wagner 
bill is not enacted, then we shall 
find ourselves on the road already 
traveled by Italy and Germany.” 

Unless the Wagner bill is passed, 
Furuseth said the NRA had better 
not be renewed; for with Section 
7-A in its present form, it would 
be an instrument of oppression. 

“It is the old struggle,” said 

Furuseth, so weak from illness 
and operation that he could bare- 
ly stand, “the struggle between 
the House of Have and the House 
of Need.” 

The program of the conference 
was set forth in a resolution in the 
form of a statement presented by 
a committee headed by Arthur 
Wharton, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 
Delegates from Toledo criticized 
the resolution as not strong enough 
but President Green and Matthew 
Woll, secretary of the committee, 
defended it as one of the strongest 
ever adopted by a labor meeting. 

“The time is not for words. Cir- 
cumstances require immediate and 
determined action,” the resolution 


Definite Action Required 

“From the beginning of NRA 
labor discovered that Section 7A 
was of little or no protection when- 
ever employers were opposed to 
the right of their employes totrade 
union organization, or the workers 


were insufficiently organized to 
compel employers to recognize 
their right to organize. 

“The position in which Amer- 








































































































said. After pointing out that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
actively assisted employers to or- 
ganize but made no provision for} 
Federal assistance to labor in its 
efforts to organize, though it did 
declare labor’s right to organize 
through Section 7A, the report 
said: 
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Sunday with a capacity house. The next 
lecture in the series on Social Attitudes 
will be held Sunday, May 5, under the 
auspices of the Midwood Branch at the 
Flatbush Cultural Center, 1719 Ave. P. 
Subject, Primary Groups and Environ- 
jments: The Organization of Personality 
and Attitudes. Lecture begins promptly 


THE NEW LEADER 





ican labor now finds itself requires; 
definite decision and action by Con-! 
gress, for class distinctions are be- 
ing created. Congress must declare 
that the wage earners’ right to 
self-organization is in every way 
equal to and as necessary as the 
same right so widely applied by 
employers with governmental ap- 
proval. 
Makes 7-A Effective 

“Our experience during the last 
two years has made it imperative 
that Labor’s right to organize, to 
apply the principle of majority 
representation, to collective action 
and collective bargaining, must be 
definitely declared by Congress in- 
stead of being left as it has been 
to the constructions, interpreta- 
tions and evasions which we have 
experienced under the administra- 
tion of NRA. : 

“There are other legislative 
measures now before Congress of 
farreaching importance to labor, 
but of transcending importance to 
labor’s rights and ‘to national re- 
covery is the Wagner labor dis- 
putes bill. 

“This measure is 
give to labor 


LECTURE CALENDAR 


(AIL lectures begin at 8:30 p.m. unless 

otherwise specified. Lectures listed be- 

low are under the auspices of Education 
Committee of Socialist Party.) 


intended to 
the effective use of 








MONDAY, MAY 6 
Manhattan 
George H. Goebel; Aaron Levenstein— 
j“The Party Situation.” Chelsea Branch, 
WEVD studios, Hotel Claridge. 
Bronx 
Dr. William E. Bohn—*“Medicine Men 
of the Depression.” Amalgamated Co- 
operative Branch, 84 Van Courtlandt 
Park So, 
Brooklyn 
Frachter—"Will a Labor Party 
Sth-17th A. D., 


Henry 
Develop in the U, 8.2” 
329 Stuyvesant Ave. 
TUESDAY, MAY 7 

Manhattan 

Lee—‘Socialism 
For.” Yorkville 
Street. 

Brooklyn 
Feigenbaum—"“‘The British 
16th A. D., 6618 Bay 


and What 
Branch, 211 


Algernon 
It Stands 
East Sith 


Wm. M. 
Labor Party.” 
Parkway. 


Claessens Lectures at Midwood 


Midwood Forum: The second series of 
lectures by August Claessens started last 


at 9 p.m, limited to 120, 


Party Progress 


New York State 


Tompkins County. Prof. Edwin A. 
jurtt of the Philosophy Department of 


Seating capacity 










































































ects . 
Meeting of Headgear Workers * 


National Labor Congress 


its right to organization. The pro- 
visions of this bill are intended to 
re-state Labor’s Bill of Rights and 
to make them effective as applied 
under modern conditions of indus- 
try. It is not designed to meet the 
present national emergency only; 
it is intended for all time. 

“Because of the vital importance 
to national recovery, of equality of 
rights and of opportunities among 
wage earners, well as among 
employers and _ other citizens, 
labor’s representatives in national 
conference assembled, call upon the 
Congress of the United States to 
enact the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill so that validity and effective- 
ness may be given to Section 7A 
NRA. 

“Should Congress fail to enact 
this legislative measure, it will be 
an evidence that labor was misled 
by Congress when Section 7-A was 
originally enacted and that labor’s 
right to trade union organization 
does not, and is not, intended to 
compare with the employer’s right 
to collective action through organ- 
ization.” 

The conference directed that 
copies of the statement be present- 
ed to the President, all members 
of Congress and to the labor move- 
ment throughout the nation. 

Green in Militant Mood 

President Green opened the 
gathering with a fighting speech. 
He had called labor leaders to- 
gether, he said, because he believed 
in his duty to let Congress and the 
country understand that labor is 
“terribly in earnest.” 

“All the big interests that have 
sabotaged Section 7A of the Re- 
covery Act,” said Green, “have 
joined together to stop the enact- 
ment of the reform program of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The United States Chamber of Con- 
gress, the NAM, the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, all have 
joined to put end to this pro- 
posed legislation. These ‘interests 
have had the audacity to serve no- 
tice on Congress and the President 
and the people that if this pro- 
gram of reform is abandoned, they 
put twenty billions of dolfars 
active work that will make 


as 


an 


will 
into 
jobs. 
Labor Accepts Challenge 
“This is a challenge, and we ac- 
cept it. If this country surrend- 
ers now to this demand of the 
big interests, led by the manu- 
facturers, then democracy in this 
country has perished forever.” 


There was rousing applause at 











Backs Washington Conference 





VERY Socialist and tra 

unionist should th | 
strength behind the conte 
called by P resident Green of the 
American Federation of 
for the war against c 
unionism and for the enactment 








mpany 


dress Sunday. 

Waldman was speaking at : 
mass meeting at the Hippodrome 
to celebrate the 25th 


ers’ Union, and he took the occa- 
sion to hail the substantial achieve- 
ments of organized labor in the 
direction of improved living condi- 





Max Zaritzky 


monster mass meeting. 


counted as a beginning.” 

The celebration brought a crowd 
that jammed the vast theatre to 
the very roof and that sang and 
cheered for 
their own union during a long pro- 
gram of music and speeches. 

The big stage was bedecked with 
40 great wreaths from locals 
and sheps, and 50 telegrams were 
read from important trade union 
and Socialist officials. 

The speakers, in 
Waldman, were Norman 
who was warmly applauded as he 


over 


addition to 
Thomas, 





| ] . 
AbDor 


of the 30-hour law and other la- 
bor legislation, declared |onis 
Waldman, Socialist Party state 
chairman, in a vigorous labor ad- 


anniversary 
of Local 24 of the Millinery Work- 


Head of the Millinery Workers’ 
Union, whose twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was celebrated at a 


tions and in social legislation. 
“But,” he added, “compared to 
what still remains to be done to 
bring to labor economic security, 
freedom, abundance and peace the 
achievements to date can only be 


trade unionism and for 


>| Union, 


| appealed, 


| and indirectly 


and J. Mendelowitz, organ- 
was chairman. Thomas 
amidst cheering,; for 4 
in the May Day dem- 


izer, who 


big turn-out 
nstration. 

“Organized labor in general and 
Millinery Workers’ Union in 
Waldman said, “may 
well celebrate the achievements of 
the trade-union movement im rais- 
ing the standards of living. of the 
workers in the organized industries 
of hundreds of thou- 
in industries not 


the 


particular,” 


sands of workers 
yet organized. : 

“In the broader field of sociat 
legislation, the trade-union move= 
ment, aided by the progressive ané 


Socialist groups, has likewise 
scored important victories. -The 


Unemployment Insurance law rep= 
resents a distinct gain in the field 


of enlightened social legislation, 
The enactment of anti-injunctioff 
laws in New York is another 
achievement of which organized 
labor may well be proud. 
“Capitalist civilization based upon 
the profit system cannot and wif 
not solve the social and economig 
problems of our time. A new sociaé 
order must come if civilization 


to survive. By turning all vita} 
into public services api 
by socializing credit, transporte 
tion, trade and basic industries, the 
ration could bring to the Ameri 


services 


can people economic security and 
-ocial justice. 

“By the fate of history, organ- 
ized ‘abor has become the most 


important single force for the pres- 
ervation and extension of democ- 
racy in the country. In the contest 
throughout the world for the su- 
premacy in government and indus- 
try between the two philosophies, 


that of dictatorship, whether it be 
Communist or fascist, and that of 
democragy, organized labor, as ‘a 


its own existence must 
democracy. 

direct relation of govern- 
ment to labor and to industry. is 
fully recognized by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The con- 
ference called by President William 
Green of the International officers 
and the leaders of the central and 
state labor bodies to mobilize or- 
ganized labor behind the Federa- 
tion’s national legislative program 
including the enactment of the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes 
Bill and the Black-Connery Thirty- 


condition of 
fight for 


“The 


now 


Hour Work-Week Bill, shows how 
keenly aware responsible leaders 
have become of the necessity of 


political action in the interest of 
workers.” 
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5a h W k th St Al Jolson-Ruby Keeler on | Pictures of Parade and Other Stars in Anti-War Play Advice to Playwrights! But when I wrote the play,” 
“an e ee on . age Capitol Screen Timely News-Shots Stand . eins Ome. Lorre Riley eg a — “4 
eee T. Shi 9 ; . . Today at Trans-Lux “Not to be Taken Too Seriously!” | joc, ty nba I “ tt 
# i By Joseph T. Shipley “Go Into Your Dance,” Warner ie re weg iy A fe: ay a f ; 
> ee rod tench es th 2 with a hones newsreel programs at all A prominent novelist, who began the play t did’ I had planned to 
& 2 Sestaan zi se ep. 7] Co-starring / olson an uby}| Trans-Lux Theatres, beginning his writing career in the Village] write 2 y i 
‘ 2 : ; ~ e a mystery story with a 
3 Jes Priiinebnese The Star of The Petrified Keeler (Mrs. Jolson), occupies the} Friday, May 8rd, for a full week atid has Tétused to move away] tourist Mews as a setting. Then 
% ee ‘ Forest’ Capitol’s screen this week. at the Broadway and 49th Street from it, told us recently that one|that seemed not quite original 
. Bey Fa ‘ "] . NG GAY: * By Adelaide a Featured in support of the stars] house, and beginning Saturday at of the trials of nearly every well-| enough. It needed a splash of color 
e Mee ‘% - HING he M na 3 are the inimitable Helen Morgan,} all Trans-Lux houses in New York known writer was the frequent}—and that splash of color turned 
H eilbron. At ae Sea iat Patsy Kelly, Glenda Farrell and] City, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, requests. he receives trom other] out to be Miss Carole Arden with ¥~ A 
* Sk gothe deft ways of Tallula ; et Benny Rubin, and a talented sup-| leads off with pictures of the May people to read their manucripts. her malapropisms, press agent and 
i Raat “have plenty of boty mat tates 4 porting cast includes Sharon} Day parade in New York City “I suppose,” he said, “that I am|foreign car in tow. She simply 
Ce ars. 4 Balapiay in. this play of balancec Lynne,, Barton MacLane, Phil] which was one-quarter million one of the very few writers who | walked off with the play! 
ie Stes #8. and witticisms; and the enter- Regan, Gordon Westcott and Joyce} strong and the biggest in history. take time out from their own work] “The result has been so success- 
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Pee : , ompton. he 34-item news program is full : : 4 h ; . 
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tie ; yn . h C : : Sy : | 3 3 ‘ » their stories | day e, my new play 
actors as_ they eager ten “Waltz Time Revue,” which fea-] ing Father Coughlin opening his} anne pes yes: cody * pt geo i ge Ry hethe witht he 
Sees: jons and trifle with verba tures the Saxon Sisters, Trainor] campaign at Detroit, Huey Lon EVOL i, CEES) DUY (I -y ‘ Pages phgty ibaa dl 2 
x ddities. Hugh Sinclair, who Rasika Mass Blaine. Tha Méa<\ « ens it dad y 8g were to publish the fact in your]|same success as ‘Personal Appear- 
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a RTE basi) ve keteers, Lyman’s Californians and, cratic Party and announcing his| ff more requests than I could pos-|ably spend the rest of my life 
aor off gpg a self. ae, oa ‘tor as an extra added attraction,} intent to start a third party for ant sibly handle.” writing of things I know nothing 
the lady herself—is noted fo Mitzi Mayfair. the next presidential campaign, \ When asked what, in the way of | about.” 
his smooth, aggre ene General Johnson making a dra- S general advice, he dispensed to Then we _ remembered _ that 
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hi gf Jem Yor her. “i one of the fastest and merriest of ot relief ‘money will be spent as Write about the things you] James Cagney in "G Men" at , 
colored musical revues, with aj} New York’s director of home relief. know! That sounded lik ood * | 
He. The problem is simple. The man s ae sated ey Fie hae WE ae hierar Aa ! : « e goo Strand Theatre 
; passenger list of not less than fifty | Glimpses of the Irish Free State common sense. And yet there is , : 
i Monica has married (after a quar- 7 D ; strati : ion’s Shien stiles: Fy : The world premiere of James 
igs rel hJ h ate miaie of Broadway’s well-known sepia} demonstration on their nation’s Kathari : 1 d her distin. |°"® young playwright who has], : irae F ‘ 
it es ti cit gay rr “awed entertainers, including Jimmy] anniversary are also included. “ re ed Corne hee via ogre managed to be quite successful a oe Sa ge 
> ame Be 2 ofp : suman | Lunceford and his famous radio} The short subjects i guished company of players are to |... f hi he doesn’t | for First National, “G Me 
Fn : ¥ ; y gb ‘ : e short subjects include a 7 A shee ve tag writing o something he doesn’t}: ‘ By 
re shall Monica win him back? After 31i : b E.| Orchestra on board, pull into the| color cartoon, “Sunshine Makers”: | P& See these nights in “Flowers | know, This is Lawrence Riley, who|is also the first of the new cycle Ps 
éonsiderin and trying, several| Leslie Howard in the Robert E. 74 r¢ , e Make P. the Foret.” tha antice fay | 3 : : * “Aime abodt th ork of the 7 
teed ‘nally grow! Sherwood play continues to play} RKO-Albee today for a week’s| Herb Williams in stuff and non-|°! the Forest, € anti-war play /is responsible for the comedy hit,) ot films abou a 
i ’ sibilities, they finally grow; Sherwood gg A eae ; ote »{ Stay. Coupled to this hot-cha| sense about his trick piano; a| PY John Van Druten, at the Martin | “Personal Appearance.” United States Department of Jus- 
£] a plo fee. in, the oe oes “ta py ake gh ote Rye pia wa darktown flyer is Peter B. Kyne’s South America -animai short Beck Theatre - Until last October, Mr. Riley |tice’s Bureau of Investigation ,was 
} . tad - corti ort ha “8 wre ae tng oe screen comedy, “$10 Raise,” with} “Jungle Antics,” and a “Boston was a comparatively unknown held at the Strand Theatre last ‘ 4 
ta. er vensantly expecting if stint Karen Morley, Edward Everett! Tea Party” John B. Kennedy “See| players before the theatregoing | "Iter. He had sold stories to the} Wednesday morning. 
: stant return, while she runs o H B Church 1 pulp magazines with fair regu-} A large supporting cast appears 
{ : i : : orton, Berton urchill and A an | America First” subject. public is asked to pay admission to ; 3 , 
rever with Jay Cochran. : A|"Swell-Head," Baseball Com- Dihehart, : a theatre. The Playshop will pre- { larity, but you can’t exactly call} with Cagney in “G Men.” The 
ifling gadabout comedy, mainly edy, at Fox Brooklyn , A sent and rehearse its plays at a that fame. ‘Like most writers, he leading feminine roles are played 
H # verbal plays and pleasant per- Peppy oS Two Mow Mies. of: Brock! n A Unique Theatrical theatre to’ be chosen during the | Wanted to doa play, so he sat down by Margaret Lindsay and Ann > « 
eo formance, of value for that; not a “Swell-Head,” a baseball comedy St d as Organization Is Formed| week. The Playshop will be lim- and wrote one. t was “Personal Dvorak: Among the masculine 
i contribution to our social studies} produced by Columbia Pictures, is “The Florentine Dacee?;” 2 —_——_—_ ited in membership to thirty in | Sree This is hod he says players who appear either as “G 
2: tea On the stage, but a pleasant eve-| now on the screen at Fabian’s Fox thrilling and baffling er” a Mrs. Henry B. Harris has re-| ¢luding its business staff. There | he dic ott » of the play concerns| Men”: or as public enemies are . 
f ning’s anodyne. Brooklyn Theatre in its world melodrama, is at the Brooklyn weet rm b Cipetar of the Players are fifteen weet ef ~ ote dna itself with the diventares of | Robert Armstrong, Barton Mac- 
toate tinea: | litiarisite * roup to become Executive Direc- aysno yreters actors ¢ af a Toles - te 
f wy 2 premier¢ showing. sab Tk ak Strand Theatre as part of the pate ms The Playshop . neeeiy actresses who are not yet promi-| Carole Arden, a glamorous and Lane, Lloyd Nolan, Russell__Hop 
4th Edition of "Showboat/ Wallace Ford, Barbara Kent,| qounle feature program. The cast| formed theatrical organization. nent on the Broadway stage. Read-| beautiful motion picture actress| ton, Regis Toomey, Edward Paw- 
Revue" Aboard the "Buc- {Sammy Cohen and Mike Donlin| i. jeaded by Margaret Lindsay,| ‘The P| oh ; a ti ._, ings will be given and scripts read|on a personal appearance tour. ley, William Harrigan, 
caneer" Due June 18th are featured in the cast. Donald... Woods.-C. Aubrey Smith| Pon sed os" York m dette i upon application, by mail only, to 
iy : <a Acars : : !and Robert Barrat. H history. The organization will ae The nee East 53rd. oer e 
% Bobby Sanford, the young Broad-| the new agreement is presented The second feature on the pro-| produce plays {pr public perform- + eae al iN. ast 53rd Street, % 
Way producer who has: made a new| this month. gram is “Hold, ’em, Yale,” Damon| ance but will show, them to audi-|**SY *° o o 
yogue in summer entertainment by Local 19 has jurisdiction over}! Rynyon’s comedy of five Broadway | ences of producers, managers, and j 
: the presentation of his “Shdwboat| the largest shops in Cleveland, wise-guys who go collegiate and | critics. Many producers have shown] , Paul Duke's “Symphony in 
| Revue.” announces that he has] shops which are chains of national] help defend the Yale goal posts,| 2” interest Jn the plans | of the Smoke" a Success 
eompleted negotiations with James} concerns and it is expected to, fight | with Patricia Ellis, Larry Crabbe, | 84? Fike ore wah See a eee 
: Tew & shee A ¢ i F saa ee ; ; ¢ *k 2 scripts whic ey ; re 
A. Kenyon, of the Hudson River | for full control of the union over} Andy Devine, Warren Hymer,! own and are bbs cond io. peedues Paul Duke, the man with the F 
* Day Line, to present the 4th edi-| the men employed. The contract) William Frawley and Geo. Stone.| because of the great expense of a] million dollar hands, is completing a 
: tion of his famous revue aboard] calls for closed union shops and it tryout engagement. Thus many his t { t] k I d 
the floating theatre, “Buccaneer.” | seems the hig manufacturers, will * . plays would not otherwise have} US ‘wentieth week at Leon ant 
Sanford also announces that in| get an acute attack of indigestion Bridgeport Holds Big , passed the play-reader, will now be | Eddie’ 
order to comply with the hundreds| when they read the new agreement. May Day Celebration shown to critics and managers to Acknowledged to be one of the 
} of requests received from Show-] The union is, however, preparing a be adjudged and passed on. The foremost prestidigitateurs in the ‘ a 
boat patrons during the past three for the fight. The large member-| BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—May Day Ch'Ue an agers sa ee spared world, he is introducing nightly 
' \ Summers for periodic changes in| ship responded in the best union was celebrated at the Workmen’s Soarmhiee. Phe Pinscher - for Leon and Eddie patrons -his 
. the revue SO that they may make spirit when the executive commit-} Circle Hall on Wednesday with a| answer to. niany requests of dra-| Symphony in Smoke,” which is} <2 
_ ___several trips” to this floating the-| tee recommended a tax for a strike mass meeting sponsored jointly by, matic lovers for a theatrical jury winning for him the acclaim of 
re during the summer season, he}fund. The recommendation was] the Socialist Party, the Workmeri’s |‘to render opinions on plays and| press and public alike. 
is/formulating plans whereby he adopted without one negative vote.} Circle, the Bakers’ and Confec- 
ted will present a complete now show The meeting was addressed by]|tioners’ Union, and the Young ie : q E ; PIE > : 
I —with new costumes, new prin-}Leo Krzycki, National Chairman] Circle League. S peakers were ey eS ee ree ee remem 
cipals and new songs—every three] of the Socialist Party. Frank R. Crosswaith of New York LESI IE HOWARD 
weekss. The May Day celebration under | and Senator Audubon J. Secor and 
fenrord plans to, put the _ edi-| the auspices of the City) Commit- City Clerk Fred D. Schwartzkopf. THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
i tion of the “Showboat Revue” into|tee at the Workmen’s Circle The 35th annual banquet of' the o> Aad abtnns on stage 
rehearsal within a week and the| was a tremendous success. The] Socialist Party was held Saturday, “THE REIGNING DRAMATIC HIT!"—New York Times . 
premiere performance will take} Jarge hall of the Workmen’s Cen- April 27, at St. George’s Hall, BROADHURST ttre. W.. Auth St. Ac. 4-1515, Eves. 8:45 1 abe 
Aq place on Saturday evening, June 1./ tery was so crowded that many| Stratford Ave., with 400 in at-| Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 2:45 man 
: ; workers were unable to get into} tendance. Members of the State ym 
f RAILWAY TRAINMEN the hall. The Workmen’s Circle | Executive Committee were guests MAX GORKDON presents califeenions 
om choir of 75 voices sang. of the local. Speakers were Devere The Musical Hit! “waltz time 
MEET IN CLEVELAND The assembly was addressed by| Allen, State Secretary Arnold E. Production conceived and directed by HASSARD SHORT revue’? 
Leo Krzycki, Ben Parker repre-| Freese, and Mayor Jasper McLevy. 6“ 99 with 
——_—__, senting Local Cuyahoga County} Entertainment and dancing were ? HE GREA [ WAL } Zz éancis Mebies ; > 
idney Yellen Socialist Party, and Sidney Yellen.| enjoyed later in the evening. Book by Moss Hart - Music by Johann Strauss - Dances by Albertina Rasch an 
: Ss 44 to Th WV Lead mitzi mayfair 
! pees 40. 2ne New Leader 6th Ave. & 49th St.—Evenings at 8:30. 
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i and visitors are expected to at- THEATRE UNION’S New Dramatic Success—By ALBERT MALTZ * , 
tend the 26th convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen “HILARIOUS” 
in Cleveland on May 13, in Public , 
‘ ~ Lockridge—S . 
Music Hall, which will last about 2 GOOD BAL ee ee he sings she dances 
weeks. Elmer Wessel of Albany, q CONY SEATS e ae 
: N. Y., the only living charter mem- ‘ .. al jolson ° ruby keeler 
} ber, was specially: invited by Pres-| “A Moving Play-brilliantly credible acting.”,—Hammond, Herald-Tribune 50¢ $1.00 
bi ident Whitney to attend. — CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE, 14th Street & 6th Avenue 5 5ist STREET & BROADWAY 
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072 new applications for member- | SgR™ FOR INFORMATION ON REDUCED RATES FOR BENEFIT a ’ ° 
Je mel : ‘he THEATRE PARTIES CALL WAtkins 9-205 
ship within the last year and is cel- ee ee FARTIES (CARS Waiide S008 Knockout” a 
gbrating the restoration of the pre- Sobel—Mirror 
Yailing wages which were cut 20 
per cent during the depression. NATHANIEL PEFFER iSth St.E RADIO CITY 
The ladies’ auxiliary of the Broth- author of PLAYHOUS as eer | SHOWPLACE M U S | . Hy A L L ROCKEFELLER > * 
erhood will hold their convention]]| "MUST WE FIGHT IN ASIA?" Eve 8:45. Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2:45 OF THE NATION CENTER 
at the same time. . says: “I wish everybody who talks so easily now about navies and where better oictuses are shown 
' at Katione : secority and other big words could be compelled to see ‘Fl : | $ 
ype of + cleo ps ‘ tion W - of the Forest’. Mere is be ase in vations! Sbatinents Ghent Wer. ALL THIS WEERuO 7 | N O E L Cc O WA R D 1 n 
e€ reduction o e nours oO Only art ca ke th uestion real. Nothing I have seen , — ’ } 
work and miles run, which will give dove ‘a tones convincingly. than Katharine Cotnell in ‘Flowers * * * * Daily News WILL ROGERS iT 4 I HE S( O 99 t % 
lov : * hy of the Forest’. “Perfect picture! Drama enough 
employment to more than 12,000]] martin BECK THEATRE, 45St., W.of 8 Ave. Nights$:40. Mats, Wed.& Sat. 2:30 for a dozen pictures!”—N. Y. Sun Paramount Release 
men. Joseph M. Schenck presents Written and sectiaal by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
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_ THE SCREEN’S MOST FAMOUS BAD MAN JOINS THE “G-MEN” 


| AND HALTS THE MARCH OF CRIME! — WARNER BROS. EPIC OF GANGDOM'S WATERLOO! 


JAMES CAGNEY in the Sensational “G-MEN”’+ STRAND ¢ 25. 


LINDSAY ELLIS ff: 


in "THE FLORENTINE DAGGER" in "HOLD 'EM YALE" 


BROOKLYN STRAND +25. \a’ 


Fulton & Rockwell — Midnite Show Sat. — To 6 Pp. m. 





weekdays f 


Produced by the same company that gave you ‘Public Enemy,’ with Ann DVORAK, MARG. LINDSAY, ROBT. ARMSTRONG—B'way & 47—to | p.m. weekd. 
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commonwealth, the land of the A demon eo ane gether with all cther immig t : " Nevertheless, in the past,] stride n unemp!l ‘a Say I D ate * th at Oe 
nstration not so , +l o7 . ' the respor f + Ate, beeen, u loyment wa nti uy Festival, « 
devtere-—to enllet in the radical suml it) not much of yns, a ; ¥ yonse of these unions to the | national hw yo ( vas a na Fest , and by 
le} . 1 s as of intrinsic value rics , , I pi mal | , ee ete eee en count ts fF pur creat : : 
labor movement as a fighting a It Rachie in isic value. Ame ican ones, begar : aor “aca 3p Workmen Circle appeals] millions had to volar age aes ‘ a hy creation: socials, 
Dattling side by aide with it a Tedtige i ) re peat the obs! about po hilitic aes : od vs 2 r - ia gu n disheartening; due to the | the a sith - ; relic . aes are pleasantly 
diers. Th m of tl Arbeit Creole ie ide that the Workmen’s | membership in the fut I ! “gees inaltie <~ artber id es3 tion of the conditions, due | th fact os : 5 LE gied with Sports, , Hikes 
: 1 aim ol e Arbeiter ( not merely anot} ae in . R init f the Worl in hte ¢ , ephaeib taca. py bese 1a it is needles t 1 Encampment : ‘ 
Ring was to be, first and fore t. qr rganizat ly another frater- | nalism in America 1 108 first | ¢ é ‘ mp nount of time and resource} that the Workme as C 4 7 P = " 
y help th 4 " ong nization, but more, far mors fe-blood—it \ , portant power essary t keep tl ss > eeegpacing 
tm Gels the wedlinte on every freak 1 that gee : far more | li od—it was hey . “ Og src tg ) » keep the union| difficult problem of providir rretective in Character 
t th : ’ dest dreams of {Cl a 1 fact . 1c 1 ali they <eagphe staa Y 
ae be their su n battle, their pioneer inde f rf a 4 I fel eee an be lsily prog? ‘ Salive, ney were unadit ir, and - ; ng years youth, 
fi ee ; - I und > fe rom its e more fully Sse aah y es 0 nd hand to the nt ai . n tr areless sse 
ny a ery inceptio alizing its blood| The Work ype of event Workmen's g it ee 
adver ‘ + ore its blood t orkmen’s ¢ ircle Organizes | ¢ , : ‘sage’ n he meml n flippant members 
ries fleeing from hich abor move- Its Youth bi wie a oon Me mbe ership Drive in the ‘Union ibly pay . erested in some sort 
@ fi i } ne hy n + ° ia V n the future ° my pay GO 3 
Ther ae 1 Was an egral factor It was only natu 2 ruture. I nately owe\ r me t ¥ , 
jorian Reacti t sah ttn as only 1 thot! Women Branches i ly, however, the condi- | ization : ection > 
. ; mn | elopn peggy —<ce caner-oly Panne _tha omen Branches in the W. C. <a : : ‘ ndi ation, almost a Sang ong The YCLA 
lussian revolt an So ( . Ben yorkmen I m¢ m ’ f " 4 1334 Inions have been he means . s need providés 
Democrat S > ] P ied itself econom-| members was d . tne é bettered mc Hy ; ed in i ae » 
ocrats, Social R 1 ‘ < ! Wi SCUsSé n f Woe : ered rally nd | ease these m $10 r 
Bundist | 4 r doe he Trade Union ference t Workn 3 ‘ fina } , —e —s these}! Benefit 100 up, Tu- 
sundists and othe ett ‘ : oe i ices, at all meeting na , : . ey hav een imbued | payment : , it of $600, or n 
swell the rar ‘ . AP Socialist move- a vel log ‘ Pi V spirit, a new lez ! non-pz ; I ne \ al 
: 1h UF rank ar ) niza me ind a A 7 - - \ é \ ease on 10n-paym bay 1 year at the 
wh : a ng vears |r ec é rkr : ne? \ i ? “ut ; 
whose very pream 1 as ‘ ‘ ne tet sa b . d a ” he Workm«s ( , Clu ' gl ial I cutive Com- | imize What mors ] : ( s own sanitar- 
a blood relatio: ee hie rap e a vy int and must interes if $ e Workmen ( ’ } tha \ S = | New York, m “di 
a ul h. offering of its coun ¢ i at a her Sates » medical 
ca at ven . } P UU . Ame! j an ag {tr inge in] r r I sions and 
time t ¢ f : — grown i ind s of 3 P ns ! aunched ar t vel tem F.4 kni 3 
worke) th } . P gest Jewish Labor Frater i eer l¢ ded : ei 1 i £ 9 mr ness a : | : ed yo" Kness and 
abor vit } all a " 4 \ eo 4 gst t y 
burr 3 d . a 0 ! the W j Worl 1 Yout Sex ; n ( y J I os f | 4 . ‘ 
U i nd ble mark ta sii - ‘ Y S 4 7 ‘ r rkers | Cis sara > b is he wel. 
eharacu f the Workmen’s Ci1 i th ilwa . th = “a Se 6 é ‘ i. , I ; result in| A ind | Pe ete at s not alone 
‘ : ss si Wat tne sabor I rest f ex ae I ntevr ’ } | aes = } ‘ 
it was wa Jew R n ound ye . : } ( - + . lies’ |1 g ’ this 
‘raternal Order te. ¥ : sah be <i bess nven-| last fiscal 4 : alien world t wi 
: i \é - : f } . . se al eal nst st. u wi 
Education became the mear | spiiiotumant 5 i els pa a ated { t ( ig W } ent out a the Work me P } nd f other y be 
ward an end PA gees : ie hemes - he Workmen’s | amenable to the y ' y : ning the : te en's uths 
. F end in the Workmen Cirele with com: abi lay ee &, Y ( fled ais urging &4!n of some 5400,00 xe him and 
Circle. The Work 4 ' can commendable fore-| 4ay, which would lead him into ou . I i edg ipp e Workmen’s ‘ partment y oo 
orkmen’s Circle| Sight, began to look into the to-! order and imbue him with p onee ane kme ; Organization ir healt Bhs } n ” ping 
m with the same | Circle has found a happy additior ‘ nd ! now going , healthy condition. ° e same thing 
y addition » au ers t ale snta | 1 . s striving ighti 
» welcome into | "(Continued on Page Eight) | and accom ing, fighting 
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WORKMEN'S 


© ByS.C. 


A FRATERNAL BENEFIT 
FOR NEEDY MEMBERS 


CIRCLE 








< ‘a . 


ward Building headed for 


inscription in English and Jewish: 


“Social Service Department.” One 
enter 


gloomily to return after a short 


reom into which thousands 
interval with a smile of hope . 
a gleam of salvation... 
on which to cling to this 
which, although theirs, is 
against them. 


We were curious to see and hear 
the stories of the different people 


‘entering the haven of the Social 
Service... 
was done for them... 
and sat down in a corner to 


serve quietly. . . . A woman en- 


tered, apologetically, afraid to tell 

. her 
from a 
.. he had gotten 
would 
even now suffer him to be placed 
the 
the 
child placed in a psychiatric ward 


her story Her child . 
only child was suffering 
mental disorder . 
out of her contro! she 
in a proper institution 
director negotiated to have 
. .. the mother left silently ... 
... A man strides across 
threshold he is out 
... Hew can he manage? 
has an old father. . 


cf 


with the depression he can’t 
the old man is now a happy in- 
mate of the Home for the Aged 


... a young girl seats 


the desk “I quit school, my 
father’s not working ... I need 
a job”... phenes ring . voices 
argue... the girl leaves ... with 
m40D. .. 


1 ERE is a steady stream of un- 
® fortunates coming into the For- 
the 
seventh floor which terminates in 
the little lobby outside of an un- 
imposing door bearing this simple 


a thread 
world 
pitted 


we wished to see what 
we entered 
ob- 


the 
work 
ace ae 
-very old and 





herself at 





Another woman followed .... «| 
Her husband, breadgiver, had met | 
“Wouldn’t | 
.” She left | 
with a faint glimmer of a smile 


with an jaccident 
you please try to 


. she was being aided. 


The Social Service Department 
was 


Workmen’s 


15, 


of the Circle 
founded on July 1929, under 
the able guidance of Miss Rose S. 
Ash. Miss Ash has estimated that 
during its brief existence 
rendered aid to more than 15,000 
members. The Department is now 
an institution of great import, as 
essential, if not more so as any 
other Department of the Work- 
men’s Circle. The masses must be 
reached. The primary way to 
reach them is to aid them mate- 
rially and, as a result, pave the 
way for cultural development. 

In the past year the Department 
has served 4,369 members, among 


whom 451 were sent to hospitals, | 
were | 


696 to places of rest, 155 
aided in matters of compensation, 
225 sent to camp, 424 sent to 
clinics. for medical aid, 829 were 
given employment, and countless 
others aided in getting licenses. 
Many families were even given 
direct monetary assistance. 

The list of activity is indeed an 
imposing. one . but is it neces- 


sary? Should families need aid in 
a country where millionaires 
thrive in a country where 


enough is produced to feed the en- 
world? The time will come 
there will be no need for a 
Social Service . the government 
itself will be a gigantic service de- 
partment; established by, and pro- 
viding for, all workers. 


tire 
when 





AN IDEAL SUMMER SPOT 





Part of the beautiful water-front on the 
where the Workmen's Circle maintains 
remodeled for thr 


The camp has been completely 


offering many new innovations for \ 


Lake 


of Sylvan 


sh ICS 
its Pawling (N. Y.) Cump. 
coming summer 


oung and old. It's the Work 


men's Circle vacationing haven; 





Vital Facts 


Cirele today 
membership 


Workmen’s 
recorded 


HE 


boasts a 


of close to 70,000 distributed over 


in 38 states of 
in Canada. 
* 


some 710 branches 
the Union and cities 


total assets of 
Circle aggregates 
the sum of $6,200,000 in cash, 
mortgages and bonds. The organ- 
ization rightfully ranks among the 


Teday the 
Workmen’s 


million dollar fraternal orders | 
which are well capable of supply- 
ing the needs of a vast member 

ship. The yearly income of the| 
order is close to $1,000,000 with 


fiscal expenses falling a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars short cf this 
sum. 

+ * + 


For the year 1934 it is remark- 
able to note that only 
left the ranks of the 
men’s Circle for some reason 
other. This total is the 


number of expulsions since 1918. 


bers 


* i 
Over a the 
amount of 
benefits alone totals to 


of year 
paid out in 
some $310, 


period one 


money sick 


000. This dves not include the 
direct aid given needy members 
since the onset of the depression 
which sum alone is well over the 


$250,000 mark. 

The W 
rium at Liberty 
the 


orkmen’s ¢ 
New York, 


major organizatic 


| consists 
| buildings costing well over $650,- | 
| 000 to 


the | 
to | 
; Service Bureau, has handled some 


1,037 mem- | 
Work- 
or 


smallest | 


and Figures. 


of a group of up-to-date 


build. .The yearly mainte 
nance of this vast enterprise runs 


}over $100,000. 


+ 


One of the youngest institutions 
of the Workmen’s Circle, the Social 


8,000 cases the past year and given 
»f some form of relief RO per 
cent of them, 


to 


* * * 


Workmen’ 


efficient 


boasts 
De 
which adequately serves 
the of the 
times of acute grief with inexpen- 
funeral 


The Circle 
a highly 
partment 
needs 


Cemetery 
membership 
sive provisions. 
’ 

ally 
totaled well over $200,000. 
last fifteen years, the 
Cirele has contributed 
dollars to 


progressive 


In the 
Workmen’s 
to a million aid 


in- 


close 


various labor and 


titutions, including the following: | 


unions; $70,000 for 
( f of victims of the last 


S80.000 to labor 


th 
Lin ! 


war; 5100,000 te HIAS; $70,000 to | 
th Jewish chools of Poland; 
$25,000 to The New Leader, 
Wecker and similar Socialist pub- 
lications; $15,000 to the Rand 
School, Brookwood and other labor 
lleres; $40,000 for famine relief 
n Russie, and thousands of dollars 
oO spita orphanages and con- 


ent home 





Materially: 


Sanatcrium Treatment 


Jewish Schools 
Children’s Orchestri 


Recreationally: 
Athletics, Dramatics 





What the W. C. Offers Its Members 


Disability Benefit up to $28 weekly 
’ Insurance Policies ranging from $100 to $3,000 
for 
Consumption Benefit 
Cemetery and Funeral provisions for the entire family. 


Forums, Concerts 
Dramatic Groups 

Youth Clubs 

Literary Publication: 


Medical Treatment at a 

Direct Material Aid in times of need 
Culturally: 

Lectures, Debates 

Workers’ Choirs 


Social Activity. 
Summer Camps, Labor Lyceums. 
Comradeship, Labor Solidarity. 


12 months or $600 in 


minimum cost 











it has} 









The Agenda of the 








35th Jubilee W. C. 


Convention 


BULLETIN: The Women’s Committee of the Rand School 
| will hold a reception Tuesday afternoon in honor of the wives of 
the delegates to the Workmen's Circle 35th Jubilee Convention, now 
being held in New York. 








From left to right: Dr. 


Lieberman, Vice-President. 












A. Zeldin,Treasurer; Philip Géliebter, Educational Director; Jacob. Weinberg, 
President; Joseph Baskin, General Secretary, Louis Rothman, Recording Secretary, and Elias 





The reception will be held in the studio of the Rand School, 
7 East 15th Street, at 2:30. There will be tea and refreshments. 





Tuesday, May 7th 


Opening of the convention Sun- 








The W.C. “Schulen” 


. 
| day, May 5th, 1 p. m., at Madison] 9:30 a. m.-— 
| Square Garden, New York: 1. Report of the Distributing 
| 1. Official opening by E. Jesh-; , Fommittee, | = 41105 Schools Where the W. C. Child Receives a Jewish Radical 
‘in, chairme f the Con-; ort oO p INS aie es ‘ oN 
ceattien germ Pret ganization Committee — Dis- Training—Where the Adults Meet in a Culture Center. 
mittee, : cussion. avi : 
| 2. Introductory address by the} 3+ Report of the National Youth} When the Workmen's Circle| such; what we do is rather to in-| Verein,” which meets regularly :to 
Chairman of the National], . Committee—Discussion, marches, with banners flying and|terpret the courses of history, liter-| hear reports about the school’ ac- 
Executive Committee, Jacob} 230 Pp m— a bands playing, to participate in aJ-ature and current events in the| tivity. In view of the fact: that-the 
Weinberg. 1. Report of the Benefit Com-| May Day mass meeting or a Hitler] light of the Socialist eye.” flourishing and princely Americdn 
meee ae~-Drernanien. protest demonstration, small lithe The “Mittel Schule” school system has vainly. attempted 


3. Greetings by Abraham Cahan, ‘ 
B. C. Viladeck and Joseph os 
Baskin. 

4. Musicale—Workmen’s 


teport of the Office Commit- 
tee—Discussion. 
Wednesday, May 8th 


9:50 a. m— 


feet respopsl quickly to the strains 
of the “Internationale” as youth- 
ful, excited voices blare its tune 


Circle 
in defiance of oppression, in antici- 


Mittel Schulen, 


school, or Schule, are the pride of 
the elder members who are doing 
neble work in aiding and abetting 
the education of their children in 
other than the capitalistic schools 


Committee. 

Wednesday at 2 p. m. a luncheon 
being tendered to the delegates 
the Mecca Temple. 


Thursday, May 9th 


At the St. Nicholas Palace, 69 West 
66th Street: 

9:30 a. m.— 
1. Election 


‘ 1s 


of Credentials and | 4° the defects of their 


Regulations Com- 





mittee which sall detail dele- 


mittees (continued). j is taught to read, write and speak 








interested 
“Eltern 


and 
or 


sible to 
parents’ 


an eager 


or proper to teach children the doc- 
association, 


trines and theory of Socialism as 


3.. Report of the National Board 2. Discussion. 


of Directors. Closing of convention. 


The school system does not stop, 
however, at the elementary school. 
There are W. C. high schools, or 
in Toronto, New 


Choir and symphony . or- 7 ; 
chestra. 1. Report of the Sanatorium] pation of an ideal. The children of] York, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
Committee. 2 F the W. C. schools are marching! Chicage, where the graduates of 

Monday, May 6th 2. Report of the Educational These children of the W. C.] the elementary schools may con- 


tinue their education. The students 
here are adolescent young men and 
women, who can already appreciate 
civilization. 
Here, too, under able guidance, they 


Rules and re : Z * ; a - “ : St Ge A 
mittees. 9:30 a. m.— : of America. For in the W. C.} continue their Jewish and Socialist 
2. Greetings. from rep.esenta- 1. Special session of the Funeral Schule, which is under the super- education with courses in history, 
tives of various organiza-| | Committee. wig ; vision of the National Educational literature and biography, as well 
tions. | 2. Report of the National Exec-| Committee, the child is given alas advanced courses in the history 
3. Report of Credentials Com-} , ., utive Committee—Discussion. | basic training in Jewish as well as}of the Labor and Socialist move- 
mittee. 2:30 p. m.— a socialistic background for cul-| ment. In New York the Mittel 
4. Election of chairman, vice- 1. Report of the General Secre-| tural and intellectual development. / Schule meets every Saturday and 
chairman and secretary. tary-—Discussion. : A Jewish Socialist Training Sunday morning at the Rand 
2:30 p.m 2. Reports of the various com- In the 103 schools which extend} School under the direction of Z. 
o -— . : H r 
: 4 mittees—Discussion. as far north as Toronto and Win-]| Yefroiken 
1. Report of Rules and Regula- ° Ee soit : 4 . : 
et Committee " Friday, May 10th nipeg, as far south as Texas, and The schools are governed by in- 
Sa vi  Distetieting C 9:30 a. m.— even penetrate as far west as Los| dividual local school committees 
2. Election of Distributing Com- 1. Reports of the various com-} Angeles, Calif., the Jewish child| which are centralized through a 


central committee and the National 


gates to the following com- 2. Discussion on the reports. the language of his father. Jewish { Educational Committee. The W. C. 
mittees : ' . , 2:30 p. m.— | history and literature is laid ‘bare | spends about $50,000 yearly toward 
a) Resolutions Committee 1. Reports of the various com-| before him, an appreciation of|the maintenance of the schools. 
b) Directing Committee mittees. |} which lends to a more profound| The small tuition fees, together 
c) Press and Educational 2. Discussion on the reports. feeling of the Jew—his life and|with the local school committee 
Committee 7 : Saturday, May 11th radical tendencies. The children] which is really a parents’ organi- 
d) Organization Committee] 9:30 a. m.— are given a new slant on things; zation made up of W. C. members, 
e) Sanitorium Committee 1. Report of the Election Com-/| about them. Of this radical educa-| manages to supply the rest with 
f) Benefit Committee mittee. ition in the: W. C. schools Friend] personal contributions and income 
g) Election Committee 2. Election ot National Officers. | Philip Geliebter, director of the]from various affairs. 
h) Committee on Reports 2:30 p. m.— Educational Department, has this This so-called “Vervaltung” is 
i) Convention Committee. 1. General report. to say: “I do not think it advisable | the governing body, and is respon- 





such a parent interest, and also be- 
cause it is to these parents. that 
the schools owe their‘existerice, tte 
W. C. is therefore indeed proud {of 
these members who are. devotitig 
time, ‘money and energy to the 
worthy cause of child education ‘in 

a Jewish Socialist atmosphere. 

W. C. School Exhibition 

Recently the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Workmen’s Circle held 
a successful national conference at 
the Philadelphia W. C. Labor In- 
stitute in commemoration of fifteen 
years existence of the schools ‘in 
Philadelphia. The conference heard 
greetings from the various officers 
of the W. C. as well as represent- 
atives of the different committees. 
And in conjunction with this con- 
ference an interesting exhibition 
of the works of W. C. school chil- 
dren opened May 38 at the new 
Young Circle League Center, 11 
Union Square West, New York 
City. This exhibition is featuring 
the literary, and artistic ‘accom- 
plishments of school children from 
the various sections of Workmén’s 
Circle activity. Essays, on liter- 
ature, history and the labor move- 
ment are on display together with 
magazines, drawings.and diagrams 
all from the hand and brain of‘ the 
students at the W. C. school. ;Here 
ene may actually see the splendid 
work done by the many children’in 

the Workmen’s Circle schools. 
—§, Q:-C. + 





AMONG THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE INSTITUTIONS 


HE W.C. Sanatorium at Lib- 
erty, N. Y., one of the finest 


W. C. 35th JUBILEE 
CONVENTION 
OPENS MAY 5 


W.C.PAST PROBLEMS AND 
PRESENT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


- In the 





15 Years of Medicine 


W.t. 








| The Workmen’s Circle, there- (Continued from Page Seven) 

fore, comes to this Convention] js the custom, at a recent meeting} "4 best eS 7 ee 

enthused with past achievements, | adopted many important recom- 0 gy: oh tr pe ga By S. K. 
mendations which it shall present EW YORK was in the throttling 


over $500,000. In the 24 years 
of its existence some 4,000 pa- 
tients have passed through its 


straining at the leash for future 
throes of an epidemic relentless 


in its course and raging through 


to the convention for approval. 


accomplishments, new work and | Among these are various changes 





| improved organization. As to the] jn the constitution, measures for , ite 33 = 

, Fists % Cirel s ; : and aaapy anes | doors, close to 90 per cent of | the country .like wildfire. It was 

| role of the Workmen’s Circle on} old age protection, and an increase hom have been permanently |the fateful winter of 1919-1920 
| : q r whor ave ee ermanent ate > J1lJ-1LvZ 

; als 1c ic scene -e|in the tax for school and Young , : : ‘i P . ; 

| the social and economic scene there Circle Leave activity ‘ The con- cured. Incidentally, a year’s | when influenza rampaged through 

lis little to debate or discuss inas- his aed: te errs will stay at the Sanatorium is worth thickly populated centers, result- 

4 ‘de ad $2,000, for which the member | ing in thousands of deaths and an 


| much as the years have established 
that everything vital to the labor- 
| ing masses is vital to the Work- 


give the final verdict in all cases. 
Yet as the old adage has it “All 
work and no play makes Jack a 


pays less than $2 yearly, mak- 
ing it unquestionably the best 


equal number of permanently in- 
jured. 
of the 


Upon the meager shoulders 
Workmen’s Circle Medical 


in} 


Incident- | 
the past year’s death benefits 


| 8 insurance buy in the country. 
j} men’s Circle. P ¥ 


| . . 
| discriminations against the laborer 


Department, scarcely four months 


dull boy,” and inasmuch as to most 
in existence, fell the heavy task 


All oppressions and 
of the delegates coming from the 


The W.C. operates seven sum- 


land the Jew have always been val- nage nen and bape . _— if mer camps in the U. S. and |of ministering to its. members, The 
|: . bis ,, | New York is, after all, some sortof} Ganada, without profit, for the | situation was met with all possible 
iantly fought by the Workmen's! 4 holiday, more than adequate en- ead eg . om + 
| Ci ightfully int ‘ Spot de a ; rf if benefit of its members. The | speed. The newly organized ma- 
| rele ¢ ‘eo av rig pte > as vi ‘OV » ¥ ° rr ’ : ; y : H ; 
| Circle and we may righ ul y point} tertainment has been provided foi Pawling W.C. Camp alone, |chinery swung into action. Any 
| with pride to the salient fact that the agra —vre through-} Which accommodates 1,300 peo- | request for aid resulted in imme- 

, ’ - the e ‘ec week. ; . ie ee ae! 
lthe Workmen’s Circle was the] 0¥t the entire week ple, is valued at more than a [diate service. And so many lives 
necessary initiating impetus to A Convention arrangements com-| quarter of a million dollars. were spared. 

‘ W. C. Socialization of Medicine 


mittee, under the chairmanship of 


establish the existing Jewish Labor | ™* . P 
EK. Jeshurin, has prepared a series 


evolved from a The W.C. maintains 100 Jew- Teday, fifteen years after its in- 





Committee which ? : : rsd , e 
| general conferénce to find means} °! events and functions which will} ish elementary schools, 6 kin- [ ception, the Medical Department 
ito battle the menace of fascism. make this 35th Convention a land- dergartens and 5 high schools of the Workmen’s Circle functions 
| The Convention will be a huge mark in the history of the Work- with an enrollment of 6,000 is one of the most important units 
lone. From the distant outposts of | ™&"s Cirele as well as in the lives} children, at an annual cost of f£ the Order in New York. The 
lthe United States and Canada of each individual delegate. After $225,000. movement started in 1915, when 
delegates will assemble to give and the gala > gg ea Madison In addition, it boasts 115 i resolution was brought before 
| hear reports, to discuss vital tssues Square Garden where the Work-} youth clubs and branches and | the Chicago convention to establish 
| and decide weighty matters. Never- | "en's ( ircle choir and a symphony] 33 women’s clubs with a total v National Medical Department. 
theless we do not expect to find | 0’chestra will entertain in between membership ef over 6,000. Voted down by the membership, 
alien or new problems brought | #eetings and addresses, a_ series * ‘ertain New York members decided 
up for discussion, subjects which of affairs are planned which _ in- The Medical Department of } that their locality needed medical 
previous conventions have never|¢lude a luncheon at the Mecca] the W.C. maintains a staff of | reform; that the old method of se- 
| undertaken to decide for as Temple, a noteworthy dramatic 13 district physicians; 20 con- lecting branch physicians was 
we de not expect, for example, and choral evening at the Peoples | sultant specialists in the treat- | archaic, and that they were going 
l that a good engineer will find new Theatre, an evening of Workmen's ment of heart, lungs, stomach, to institute a Medical Department 
| develoomenta. in his machine each Circle school presentations at the] eye, ear, nerve and skin; and |‘n New York on a socialized plan 
day .- similarly do we not ex- | Manhattan Opera House and a leg-| an up-to-date Health Center, | but primarily promising to serve 

: ; itimate performance of “Carmen”| with a staff specializing in [the needs of the members. Rising 


pect a convention of an established ; t Is « 
the Chicago Opera} surgery, dentistry, X-ray, bone | from this idealistic dream, this in- 
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orderly organization to bring to]! ” J | om — 
llight drastically different tenets, | Company at the Hippodrome. specialty and men’s and women's stitution today has succeeded in 
It is inevitable therefore that the | diseases, offering its 16,000 af- erving adequately 235 branches 


unwarranted problems. During the | 
thirty-five years of the growth of | 
the Workmen’s Circle all of | 
problems as to activity, existence 
and development of the Fraternal 


filiated members — with — their in New York, or approximately 65 
families 65,000 to 75,000 persons er of the city membership. 
in all finest medical Zach member contributes $1.27 per 
vice at a cost of no more than juarter towards this service which 
wvovides health insurance for him- 


new high in 
delegates 


week will establish a 
entertainment for the 
and teking sincerity, obviou 
tion and enthusiasm as a criterion 


eent 


sorts 
devo the <er- 





visits either to his ~ office » or 
to the patient’s bedside. Pos- 
sibly the patient needs: specialized 
treatment. That is where the Med- 
ical Clinic comes into the picture. 


Located at 401 Broadway, this 
Center is one of the most modern 
of clinics. With its -Dental. sub- 


division, it is manned by-13 doc- 
tors, 3 nurses and 22 specialists, 
and boasts the latest type’of equip- 
ment. The chronic sufferer, refer- 
red here, has at his command spe- 
cialized treatment fora. price ma- 
terially reduced. Approximately 
7,000 members are examined ‘by 
specialists in their offices annually 
and about 400 operations are per- 
formed each year. 4,000 new pa- 
tients are treated yearly, hundreds 
of them coming from neighboring 
states. 
Treating the Unemployed 

And what if a member is unable 
to pay for certain specialized ser- 
vices for which there is- a fee? 
For this contingency there is the 
General Fund for the Unemployed 
which was instituted by the De- 
partment. Each member pays two 
cents per quarter included in his 
membership dues. Last year about 
1,000 persons received material, as- 
sistance without ‘the customary 
stigma of charity. 

Our Own “Kranken-Kasse” 

S. Koner, manager of the Med- 
ical Department, in a recent state- 
ment, emphasized the fact that-his 
Department is much akin in prin- 
ciple to the socialized “Kranken- 
Kasse” of many foreign countriés. 
It differs from these systems only 
in the fact that the members sup- 
port it instead of the government 
and employers. In the short period 
of its existence, the Workmen’s 
Circle Medical Department has en- 
deared itself to thousands of -its 























Ring have been brought to conven- jit is just as inevitable that the} ‘¢ cents quarterly to a_ single , members. It has helped. them in 
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“Your Baby’s 


Crying, Missus” 





Cocoanut Grove 


By B. F. Bierly 


ONCE upon a time there was a 
cocoanut grove inhabited by a 
large tribe of monkeys. Abundance : ‘ 
of cocoanuts grew in this grove for Now your bath is ready 
all the monkeys in it. Every cocoa- So don’t cry baby, here’ 
nut each monkey picked was his * » 








“your baby’s crying, missu 





own, until one day a wise old 





iJ . 
British Labor Prepares for Battle 

ITH Socialist governments at work in the three Scandinavian 

countries and our comrades in Czechoslovakia preparing for a 
general election which is expected to enhance the power and prestige 
of their movement; with the Belgian Labor Party participating in a 
new government in which it is the main driving force determined to 
introduce fundamental changes in the economic life of the nation, and 
with Socialist victories reported from Switzerland, attention is now 
» turned to the coming parliamentary .elections in England. The con- 
test is certain to mark a new milestone in the progress of British 
Socialism and its outcome will be of the utmost importance to the 
whole of Europe. 

Our British comrades are preparing for the elections, which may 
take place in the Fall, with a discipline and energy truly remarkable. 
They are out to capture the support not only of the workers but also 
of the middle classes in order to assure a solid majority for the 
Socialist program. 

Some pertinent remarks on the importance of gaining the support 
of the middle classes were mrade recently by Herbert Morrison, leader 
of the London *Labor Party and its chief representative in the London 
County Council. 

As reported in 
Morrison said: 

“Labor is reaching’ a sensible attitude towards the middle classes. 
And about time, too! Not long after I became Secretary of the Lon- 
don Party I realized that London could not be captured or held for 
Labor and Socialism unless we won considerable support among the 
‘lack-coats.’ I said so. The occupational census statistics proved it 
when I got my colleague, D. H. Daines, to analyze them. 


A Fact That Must Be Faced 
“*THE fact must be faced that what is generally known as the 
middle class is the only growing class in the community. 

“They are as important to Labor as the rural workers. 

“They make valuable recruits. Even though I attach considerable 
importance to the working class elements being powerful in the Labor 
Party, we must face the fact that we cannot win the country with 
Trade Union votes alone. 7 

“Nor would it be good for the party or the country if our electoral 
appeal was too narrow. 

“Potentially, the middle classes are the eaSiest victims of fascist 
propaganda. 


the Glasgow Forward of March 23, Comrade 


monkey invented a cocoanut pick- I Rug my ctethes eve out _¢ 


ing machine. When operated by 
six monkeys they could pick six 
times as many cocoanuts per mon- 
key as they could by hand, and do 
it a great deal-easier. He called 
all the monkeys together and told 
them he would build a machine for 
each six monkeys in the grove, 
provided they would give him half 
the cocoanuts they picked, and that 
they then would have three times 
as many cocoanuts per day as they 
had before with less ‘labor. 
So they agreed, and in one-sixth 
of the time formerly required they 
picked the crop and delivered one- 
half to the wise old moneky. Be- 
fore the following crop was ready 
to pick the monkeys were out of 
cocoanuts; so they requested the 
wise old monkey to give:them some 
of his cocoanuts to tide them over : * * 


Will you look at those legs, a 


™- » 


“Listen, young fellow, like a 


So don’t be a smartie ar 
But put on your rubbers 
* * 


“Listen, mom, the laundry ner 


And gee, whiz, mom, will you 
To keep out of my room when 





omize before the machine was in- 


vented and there were as many “Of course he’s going to colleg 


“From our next picking.” For knocking co-eds gaga 


liveon from your next picking.” 
When the wise monkey saw that 
there was discontent among the 
monkeys, he said he would draw 
a title for the grove. If they would 
grant him such a title he would 
provide them with abundance f 
cocoanuts. 


The last year was great, 
He made Phi Bete 


* * 


HEN came the war for sweet 








“This makes it doubly important for them to be won for Socialism. | 
“Despite these irrefutable facts, I used to be told scornfully by the! 
so-called Left that I was ‘fishing for middle class votes.’ 


I. L. P. and Communists After Votes 


‘D°? not let us humbug ourselves. All political parties—including 

the I. L. P. and the Communist—fish for all the votes they can get. 

“The important thing for the Labor Party is so to educate thé 
electorate in the principles of Socialism that its voters are well- 
informed and accept our Socialist views. Better somewhat fewer Labor 
votes and more Socialists than more votes and no real Socialist mandate. 

“We must not hide our Socialism. In my view, the more reasoned, 
constructive and frank Socialism we preach to the middle classes, the 
more support we shall get from them. We are more likely to get 
them by a Socialist appeal to reason than by mere denunciation 
and negation.” 


Contest Between Capitalism and Socialism 


HAT the genera! election will be a clear-cut contest between cap- 

italism and Socialism is admitted even by Tory members of the 
government, which makes the position of MacDonald’s National Labor 
Group all the more uncomfortable. An interesting sidelight on this 
aspect of the question is thrown by the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
which considers MacDonald still a “Socialist.” In its issue of April 5, 
this journal writes: 

“The Prime Minister’s National Labor group is getting uncom- 
fortable. It sees one Tory member of the Government after another 
talking about the next election as a great fight between the National 
Government and Socialism, and it does not like it. It is a little too 
personal, for, after all, Mr. MacDonald is still a Socialist. It is also 
bad tactics; if this kind of thing goes on the Government will get no 
Labor support at all. As the ‘News-Letter,’ the organ of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s group, today says, ‘The number of Labor voters who support 
the Government has diminished since 1931.’ The main cause, it thinks, 
is this bad propaganda. When the National Labor voter, who calls 
himself a Socialist, reads in his newspaper or hears from speakers that 
‘the issue is between National Government and Socialism’ he naturally 
rebels. But one wonders whether the National Labor group’s idea of 
tactics is any better. It does not want the return of a Socialist Gov- 
ernment pledged to introduce Socialist measures; that would be a 
‘tragedy,’ because within twelve months ‘there would be such dis- 
illusionment on the part of its faithful and hopeful followers that 
there would be a danger of a violent reaction.’ The theory is, there- 
fore, that ‘the thoughtful working man who calls himself an evolution 
ary Socialist’ sees this, and is quite content to vote against those who 
pledge themselves to introduce Socialism if only he can think ‘that 
his Socialist leaders should sit in a National Cabinet and put their 
ideas into a common pool with the ideas of Conservative and Liberal 
leaders.’ The ‘News-Letter’ is hardly up to date in its metaphors. The 
pool now most familiar to the working man, thoughtful or other, is 
one into which you can put quite a lot but have only a thousand-to-one 
chance of taking anything out. But perhaps that is pretty much the 
position of the National Labor group in the present Government’s pool.” 








wret¢ hed 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the 


And bombshells tore the skies, 


So they did, and they had abun- 
Tore the tender flesh of boys, n 


dance until the crop was ready to 


| pick and a long tim. after; but * * 


the same result occurred as the 
previous year. When they called 
for cocoanuts again to tide them 
over for the next crop, again came 
the reply: “You working monkeys 


Your baby’s crying, missus, fit 
Torn in twenty places on the be 


By Gertrude Weil Klein 


Look at her toys all over my floor... . 


eccoanuts in the grove as there 
ever were. . For history and languages; his 
The wise old monkey then asked On sending him to college if we 
them: “How are you going to pay ‘ ‘ 
me back?” 
The spokesmonkey answered: 


Death and destruction and disease set free, 


8, fit to bust his hide,” 


She turns down the flame and hurries outside, 
“Don’t ery baby, here comes mother on the run, 
Did the wicked woman leave you lying in the sun? 


and your vegetables are done, 
's your mother on the, run.” 
* * * 


f style, 


But I don’t care; will you look at that smile! 


re they strong, are they straight! 


Dr, Baker's shoes, they balance the weight; 
Of course, they’re expensive, but I’d rather choose 
To save on something else and get the right shoes.” 


* * - 


good little chap, 


Put on your rubbers and take your cap, 
It’s blowing up cold -and it’s going to snow, 
And old man Winter’s going to lay you low, 


ud don’t be a sap, 


and take your cap.” 
* * * 


yer came, 


And I ain’t got a handkerchief to my name, 


tell that pest 
I’m getting dressed. 


* * * 

until the new crop was ready to ; F 
pick, but the ea monkey ‘a “Rent say ain't; look in the linen chest, 
them they had to learn to econ- Take one of dad’s, but don’t take the best, 
omize, to live within their income. Come here sister, if you want to play, 
The spokesmonkey answered him Or pick up your toys and put them away.” | 
that they never needed to econ- . * ; * * * 
| 


e, 1 don't know where 


But he made a 90 average and he has a flair 


dad is bent 


borrow every cent.” 
* * * 


He wrote home to his mother, “Yours truly” took the prize 


| 
with his big blue eyes, | 
the food was not so “hot,” | 

| 


The wise monkey answered: Everything was “swell” except 
“You cannot pay for past con- And the first year he was homesick quite a lot. 
sumption and still have enough to e “ * * * 


He wor a-‘language scholarship to-study in France 
And wore his futher’s dress-suit to the senior dance. 


~ * ~ 


Democracy, 


tore the ground where they fell, 
uarching on to hell. 

* * * 

to bust his hide, 

urbed wire outside, 


We can’t go out to get him ’cause there’s hell loose all around, | 
And a thousand others like him. on the bloody, stinking ground. 





must learn to economize. The great 
trouble is you working monkeys 
want to feed your young monkeys 
equal with me, the monkey who 
owns the grove and the picking 
machine.” 

But the spokesmonkey said: “I 
told you we did not need to econ- 
omize before the machine came 
and there are as many cocoanuts 
in the grove as ever, and what are 
you going to do with your sur- 


Socialists of Westchester 
In Battle With Utility 
Companies 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Before 
the hard-boiled Republican Budget 
and Appropriations Committee of 
the Westchester County. Board of 
Supervisors foes of the Westchester 


plus?” uper B . 
He replied that was none of| Lighting Co. demanded the rejec- 
their business as they were his| tion of an offer made by the Power 


Trust to cut the rates for lighting 
of county parkways and buildings 
so as to save he county only $2,000 
a month. 

The strongest arguments against 
the Power Trust were presented: by 
Leonard Bright, county executive 
secretary of the Socialist Party, 
who also represented Local 143, 


cocoanuts, picked in his grove with 
his machines. He would do as he 
pleased with them. 

So the spokesmonkey advised ‘the 
monkeys, as a reward for his 
brains, should pick all the cocoa- 
nuts, break a fresh supply for the 
wise monkey each day and that he 
would need do nothing but eat 
ccoanuts and take his ease, 

But he refused, so the spokes- 
monkey said: “There is but one 
thing left for us to do, throw you 
out of the grove.” So he had to 
consent. 

The spokesmonkey told the wise 





would die with him and his young 
monkeys would have to help pick 
the cocoanuts. 

From that day forth the machine 
was a blessing and the grove was 
again the heritage of all the 





International Ladies’ Garment; 
Workers’ Union, and Local 445, | 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. He used figures of the New 
York State Power Authority to| 
bring out the extent of stock- | 
watering by the utilities. | 
Referring to the recent admis- 
sion of Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman 
of the Consolidated Gas Co., that 
its stock is watered and its assets 
written-up, Bright called on the 
Supervisors to tell the Westchester | 
Lighting Co. that they would not | 
dé business with the Power Trust | 
a minute longer than is necessary | 
and to make plans immediately for | 
a county owned light and power| 
plant which would serve the county | { 
and the consumers both. lt 
“The Power Trust,” he said, “has | i 
robbed the people, it has spent| ( 
large sums on ‘educational’ propa- 
ganda in schools and colleges, it| . 
has corrupted legislators—witness | : 
Senator Thayer—and is unworthy t 
of any consideration. Stop bar-|t 
gaining with these crooks.” | 
“The Socialist vote is growing in | 





monkey when he died his brains] monkeys. 


Westchester,” said Bright. “The | 


reason is obvious.” | 
} 





Rocky Mountain Socialist Conference Recalls 


Grim Labor Battles of 


The Western Federation of 
Miners had among its advisers a 
number of men and women promi- 
nent in economic thought and 
radical ideas—among them, first 
and foremost, Eugene V. Debs, the 
martyr of working-class liberties 
in America; Carl D. Thompson, 
long the secretary of the Municipal 
‘Ownership League of Chicago; 
Victor L. Berger, the first Socialist 
| Congressman; Robert Hunter, ‘So- 
cialist authority on housing and 
American poverty; Clarence Dar- 
row, and other distinguished think- 
ers on economics and social and 
political problems. Under such in- 
fluences the Federation adopted as 
its political policy the platform of 
the Socialist Party, demanding the 
collective ownership of the means 
of production and distribution, 

It may well be imagined, with 
the economic and _ social chaos, 
what a state of mind such a decla- 





By Ida Crouch Hazlett 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

WESTERN 

Socialist Party organizations 

of the Rocky Mountain region, 

to be held in or Salt 

Lake City next July, promises 

to be a notabie gathering for the 

building of the party organiza 
tion in the West. 

The western organizing com- 
mittee is a sub-committee of the 
National Executive Committee, 
with James D. Graham, a member 
of the N.E.C. and president of the 
Montana Federation of Labor, as 
chairman, Graham was also for- 
merly the manager of the Montana 
News, the paper most influential 
in the big struggles of the Western 
Federation of Miners many years 
ago. 


conference of 


Denver 


Thousands of workers in this] ration from the working class 
region are coming to understand; would make upon the great ex- 


ploiters of labor. Ominous strikes 
followed—in the Couer d’Alene, 
Idaho; in Cripple Creek, Colorado; 


that they must fight their way out 
of the abyss into which modern 
machines have thrust them. They 


must own the machines or perish,/in the Black Hills of Dakota— 
and it is expected that the regional} practically throughout the juris- 
conference of Socialists will make| diction of the Federation, the 





mining and milling industry of the 
West. The masters established the 
bull-pen in Idaho, with its usual 
horrors, and atrocities of the 
militia. Pettibone, one of the three 
defendants in the historic labor 
trials that followed, a Denver busi- 
ness man and merely a friend of 
the Western Federation, was with 
others in the bull-pen, and pierced 
through the stomach by a bayonet 
in the hands of a guard. The 


clear to them the importance of a 
party of their own. 

The conference recalls the ter- 
rible struggle that organized labor 
made against the Mine Owners’ 
Association and the smelter trust 
thirty years ago, a struggle in 
which Socialists participated. The 
Western Federation of Miners was 
organized on advanced and ag- 
gressive lines such as no union in 
this country had ventured upon, 











unlearned discontent | 


And thei 
We will 
ol es set 

Till the waiting time is spent, 


rive it voice and wisdom | 


railway depot at Independence, in 
the Cripple Creek district, was 
blown up, scabs were said to have 


an organization that was over- 
whelmed and finally destroyed by 
the assault made upon it by or- 


t 


the Past 


battle began for labor representation on the codes 


capital and finance declare against the intrusion of 


egislative measures the organized workers want as 
tainties” they oppose. 
ployment insurance by the government, no guarantee of genuine 
union bargaining ever 
want the old anarch rule of 
misery to the toilers in industry and agriculture 






Washington Conference 





Organized Manufacturers and Chamber of 
Commerce March on Nation’s Capital 
in Opposition to Labor’s Program and 
Demand Its Destruction. : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





RGANIZED workers and organized capital and finance con- 
front each other in the nation’s capital this week. Labor meets 
in a special congress to back up proposed legislation which is con- 
| sidered vital to its existence and growth and necessary. 
| It is a dramatic spectacle, the representative of two classes 
confronting each other before: the national legislature. Important 
legislation is reaching a critical stage. One gathering supports it 
|and the other opposes it. Labor wants the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Bill, the Thirty-Hour Week Bill, the Social Security Bill and 
other measures. Organised capital and finance has mobilized to 
defeat the measures the workers want. 

A striking thing about this conflict is that labor has massed 
all of its resources in a pressure drive upon the government. The 
organized workers have become conscious of the need of having 
government power back of their demands. Not having it, they 
are required by the terrible conditions of the masses to call the 
spokesmen of the labor army to Washington. 

Back in 1923, the American Federation of Labor decided not 
to present the claims of labor to Congress. Labor feared govern- 
ment intervention in industrial relations. Labor declared that by 
organization of the industries it could solve its problems. 


The Tragedy That Came to Unionism 


Then came the terrible calamity near the end of the 
year 1929. More and more the burdens of the capitalist 
failure fell upon the trade unions. They tried to take care 
of their stricken members. In a few years union treasuries 
were being exhausted. The wage level declined. In some 
trades in sheer desperation union men quietly worked for 
less than the union scale with the knowledge of union 
officials. It could not be avoided as the enormous pressure 
of the depression compelled unions to yield. 





However, labor could not forever remain isolated from gov- 
ernment. Especially in the light of what had happened after the 
collapse in 1929. At first the “captains of industry” deserted. 
They were in full flight before the terrible economic storm that 
swept them out of the picture. They were pathetic in their cow- 
ardice. They had nothing to offer that would stay the ravages of 
the collapse. They waited to sce what the government would do, 

Then came the National Industrial Recovery Act. The big 
bankers and big business men came out of their hiding places. They 
recovered from their fright and became aggressive. Government 
must do this and must do that, they said. They wiggled them- 
selves into every niche of the NRA. They became a power, a 
menacing power to the organized workers. 

Labor had already been moving away from its old isolation 
from goverument. It had approved the principle of old-age pen- 
sions. Then came support of legislation for unemployment insur- 
ance. The codes provided by the N.I.R.A. also made it imperative 
for organized workers to have their sentinels at Washington. The 
Soon the or- 
ganized workers were involved in a maze of legislative proposals 


> ° 
and the old idea of isolation from government in 1923 did not sur- 


vive evell.as-a-memory. 
So the organized labor movement today is government 
conscious. It knows the importance of having legislative 
power on its side. The economic struggle is not neglected. 
On the contrary, it goes on as before. The industrial 
struggle correlates with the struggle to wrest something 
substantial from the governing powers. 

While the national trade union congress deliberates the Na- 
ional Association of Manufacturers is also on the ground. As the 
nanufacturers issue a manifesto on how to recaver from the de- 
yression, hundreds of delegates of the United States Chamber of 
Both sections of organized 
“government 
nto business." That is, they take the position which had been 
aken in 1923 hy the American Federation of Labor and which 
he latter has abandoned. 

The Future Political Struggle! 

With consummate brass the manufacturers declare that they 
an spend twenty billion dollars in factery expansion and produe- 
They single out the 
“uncer- 
no unem- 


"Se 


Commerce also gather in the capital 


ion if “political uncertainties” are removed 
the 
They want no thirty-hour week, 


wages, hours and other conditions. They 


their class which brought unwersal 


So the trugele is waged between organize workers and or- 
prevailed. The blame for these] ganized capital and finance within the shadow of the nation’s cap- 
crimes was laid on the miners. ital. The struggle is a dispute over the control of government 


Organized Labor Meets in 


Labor Martyrs 
The union claimed that they were 
committed by assasins hired by the 


similar fate overtook the sheriff 
of Bakersfield, who had intended 
giving testimony at the trials .in 
favor of the Western 


his mind and was about to give 
evidence against the union. The 
cases lasted over a year, at Cripple 
Creek, Boise and Rathdrum, Idaho, 

Not a union man was convicted. 
The defendants were Bill Hay 
wood, secretary of the Federation; 
Gharles H. Moyer, president, and 
Pettibone. Moyer urged by 
his wife to give up his office, but 
stuck to his place in the struggle. 
He was, however, attacked several 
times and beaten almost beyond 
the semblance of a man. Haywood 


was 


other way but the collective owner- | 
ship of the means of life. 








ganized capital, been killed, and a reign of terror 
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Socialism or chaos, 














| defeat the dollar of the 


Federation, | 
but after hearing one trial changed | 


It is| made its advent with three mem- | bor’s 


| bers, 


agencies, over legislation and administration, over laws and their 
truggle 


sa politic al 


interpretation and enforcement. It 
a vast majority of 


The masters of industry and finance have 


— pionage The — - dollars. Labor in industry and agriculture has a vast majority 
daho was blown it s as he T Ries | eail 
as blown into bits as he| ¢ votes. The next stage in the political evolution of the organized 
was entering his own gate. A| ys +] 
working masses is the independent organization their votes to 


masters ot industry an 


That political evolution must in the end 
develop the independent labor party of the 


workers. Unity on election day. One union 


/'movement and one labor party, both united 


for common aims, both cooperating in every 
struggle of the masses for relief now and 
liberation in the future. 





British Labor Party 
Scores Big Increase 


Swiss Socialists Gain| 
in Basel Elections 


h Labor party is mov- 





ie The recent elections in the Swiss} The Briti 
was placed under indictment again ‘ | > 
and again—finally he left the|4nton of Basel-Stadt resulted in a/'ng forward irresistibly. Another 
country secretly and died in| substantial victory for the cial | 0¥-election, this time in the Perth 
Russia. Pettibone died under the! Democratic party. As already oe sx, + Rog - tland, eae the 
pressure of the persecution. ported in The New Leader, the So ae * omy oy ware er hl 
The Cripple ‘Creek district has} .ialists now have four seats inate d| Pastis “a 5% aye we clocteams 
never been able to rally as aunion| ,,  . .,_ aes nara, fukendh or thier ae ee consid- 
town again, and the blight that|°' ‘W° ' ‘ne council of minister ily 1981 ‘the I ae yp sadrxp, Laber. 
fell on Cripple Creek has extended | °F executive body of the canton,|} . er a innee party was de- 
and remains like a dust fog over| which has seven members in al aia an ate ng the 7 =. howe 
the entire mining territory, while! In the new cantonal legislature! ity was cut ¢ 601 7 a 
the submission of many toilers is | the Socialist delegation has been} In the ile aaa “f 
like that of the bonded slave—glad | increased from 28 ¢ , tobal leaden Mut Benere!l che 
08 j1 ase rom 38 to 44, in a total} 34,550 for the National 
for his keep. of 130. The Catholic party just] 705 f Socialist 
Do we need Socialism in the {held its 14 seats, while the Liberal, | lost his deposit inn failing 
West? In other words, do we need | Radical, and Communist parties to poll eight per ‘. of the total 
the right to live and the means to| each lost two, the Peasants’ party | vote. At the by-election the vote 
live on this earth? There is no | lost three, and a new party, of| was 17,585 7,984 for the So- 





somewhat problematical character, | cialist, a turnover 
favor of 
list 


district, 


of votes in La- 
21,244 in a single 
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(Conclusion ) 
OME believe that the methods 
of democracy have failed 
throughout the world, and that 
rogress can be made only through 
dictatorship. The future, the im- 


_ Mediate future, at any rate, be- 
~ longs to dictatorship, we are told. 


The truth is, however, that the 


advance of the general democratic 


conception, accompanied by its 
widespread realization, has been 


the outstanding characteristic of 
the historic process, beginning with 
“the advent of modern industry and 


communications in the 16th Cen- 
tury and developing increasing mo- 
mentum since the 18th Century. 


* This process continued to the end 


of the World War, the conclusion 
of which was marked by great vic- 
tories for democracy everywhere. 
Gertain effects of the war and of 
the peace treaties, and, finally, the 
world economic crisis of the past 
several years, brought with them, 






however, a setback for democracy 
through dictatorship. But this, too, 

is not a fact everywhere. 
Politically, Europe may be di- 
vided into two great regions. The 
first comprises the countries where 
democracy is firmly rooted. These 
are the countries in which the mid- 
dle classes, bourgeoisie and petty 
bourgeoisie, together with the pro- 
letariat, for a long time bound po- 
litically to these classes, had de- 
veloped sufficient strength at an 
early period to acquire the freedom 
of action they required to assert 
their power through direct opposi- 
tion to and destruction of the mon- 
archist absolutist state. This was 
first accomplished in Switzerland 
then in Holland. The British (and 
also the Americans) and, finally, 
the French, even before the advent 
of the 19th century, came next in 
line. I have described this process 
in detail in the first volume of my | 
work, “War and Democracy.” 
| 





In the Democratic Countries 


All these countries passed 
through revolutions which implant- 
ed firmly a deep sense of independ- 
ence in the minds of the masses. 
The blind, docile subjection to the 
organs of the state which abse- 
lutism and dictatership bring with 
them is either entirely out of the 
question in these countries or is so 
utterly foreign to the consciousness 
of the population as to condemn 
to failure attempts to erect any 
new, enduring absolutism. 

Quite different is the situation in 
those countries where lack of po- 
litical and economic development 
had retarded the urge and need of 
the middle classes and of the pro- 
letariat for intellectual, political 
and economic freedom of move- 
ment . Economic and political de- 
velopment which supplies the basic 
impulse for such urge and need, 
had not: begun to attain the re- 
quisite maturity in these countries 
until the proletariat of the West 


Developments Since 1917 


The liberties achieved in the 
countries in question since 1917 
and 1918 failed to eradicate en- 
tirely in the great masses of the 
people the age-old spirit of docility 
ack of independence with re- 
to the authority of the state 
which had remained quite pro- 
nounced, except in a revolutionary 
minority. This made possible the 
reestablishment of a new abso- 
lutism in Russia only after a few 
months of complete freedom. The 
same process occurred, although 
not with equal speed, in some of 
the newly created free states, west 
ef Russia. There was a gradual 
accumulation of political and eco- 
nomic difficulties emanating from 
the war and the world depression. 
As these difficulties gathered scope 
and momentum, increasing num- 
bers of the population lost their 
political balance, this negative 
process affecting not only the 
bourgeoisie, petty tradesmen and 
peasants, but also that portion of 
the proletariat which had not yet 
attained to any degree of intellec- 
tual independence or had degen- 
erated into a parasitic class kept 
by the state. The psychology of 





A Pertinent Question 


Are we to assume that this state 
of things is bound to come every- 
where, that the slavishness of the 
masses,-which is the prerequisite 
te every dictatorship, has become 
characteristic of all modern peo- 
ples; and that this slavishness is 
to serve as the psychological basis 
for the emancipation of the pro- 
letariat? 

Those who believe this under- 
stand neither modern history nor 





had already begun to develop a} 
feeling of independence, creating | 
thus a current of proletarian-dem- 
ocratic aspirations side by side 
with these of the democratic bour- 
geoisie. 

The later development of mili- 
tary technique, however, rendered 
the masses of the people helpless 
against modern armies in any civil 
war encounters. Added to this was 
the important economic factor of | 
the development of commodity pro- | 
duction in agriculture, which set | 
the peasantry in competition with | 
the urban population, with which | 
it used to cooperate in the past. | 
The peasants are interested in high 
food prices, while the urban pop- 
ulation wants to keep prices down. | 

This situation while not killing | 
the aspirations of the bourgeoisie 
and petty traders for a certain | 
measure of democracy is respon- | 
sible for their abandonment, since | 
1848, of the revolutionary road to | 
attainment of democracy. } 


such a class approaches ever closer 
the proletarians of ancient Rome, 
who sold their liberty to the high- 
est bidder, to the Caesars. All 
these elements lost faith in them- 
selves and yearned for a strong 
leadership. They followed where- 
ever they felt they could get such 
leadership. And this constitutes 
the psychological basis of the pop- 
ularity of the dictatorships of our 
time. . 

The dictatorships of our time 
have founded no new dynasties. In | 
this respect they are not the de- 
scendants of the Caesars, nor are 
they Bonapartist in character. This 
may appear to indicate a measure 
of progress, but a rather question- 
ble one. In hereditary monarchies 
the state is the domain not of the 
individual monarch but of the dy- 
nasty. The monarch believes it his 
duty to leave the state to his heirs 
in good condition. The dictator 
has no such motive. He captures | 
the state in order to plunder it. 
After him the deluge. All he is 
concerned with is to be kept by 
the state. The representatives of 
the new absolutist state themselves | 
do not believe in its capacity to 
endure. 








the democracy of the West to 
which it gave birth. Fascism will | 
never cross the Rhine. It will cer- | 
tainly never cross the North Sea. | 
In France, England, America it 
will remain the novelty of a few 
insignificant mountebanks. Nor has 
the idea of a Socialist dictatorship 
any better prospect in these coun- | 
tries, 

In countries possessing a strong 
and politically enlightened prole- 








Socialist Victory Blow 


At Fascism 


in Argentina 





By Ben Lichtenberg 


HE last batch of La Vanguar- 
dia, Argentine Socialist daily, 
which just arrived, discloses that 
the Socialist vote in the recent 
election for national senator from 
the Federal capital, which resulted 
in such an overwhelming land- 
slide for the Socialist candidate, 
Dr. Alfredo Palacios, was a most 
emphatic repudiation of fascist ten- 
dencies developing in Argentina. 
With one minor exception all 
the other parties combined on the 
Concordancista Teran, 
Despite the coalition of the op- 
position, Comrade Palacios polled 
179,619 votes 30,359 for 
the fusion candidate representing all 
parties President 


candidate 


against 


backing Justo. 


[Buenos Aires has a population of| man needs for the fullest develop- 


2,214,700; women are not enfran- 
chised yet.] 


A year ago the Socialist candi- 





|} grated by economic 


date polled 131,376 votes for the 
same office. The gain in one year 
was thus 48,243. 

The Socialist Party carried on 
an intensive campaign, holding in- 
numerable meetings of tremendous 
proportions and waged an unre- 
mitting fight against nascent fas- 
cism, bringing the message of 
Socialism to the masses and sound- 
ing a clarion call for the defense, 
preservation and extension of dem- 
ocratic principles and institutions 
which were being assailed by the 
reactionaries, 

In a message to the voters the 
day before the elections Palacios 
wrote, “I send my cordial saluta- 
tions to the workers who are 
struggling for a free, prosperous 
and virile Argentina, reminding 
them that political liberty is one 
part of the total liberty which 


ment of his being; and is inte- 
liberty; its 


| without 





conquest is the specific function of 


tariat it is possible so tostrengthen 
the existing democracy as to ren- 
der it quite impervious to the as- 
saults of enemies who would sup- 
plant it by dictatorship and abso- 
lutism. It is also much easier to 
destroy a dictatorship by raising 
the slogan of democracy than by 
seeking to substitute one dictator- 
ship for another. The number of 
those interested in the latter ob- 
jective will always be much smaller 
than those who demand complete 
7 

No 

The fact is, however, that despite 
the monopoly of political power 
implicit in a dictatorship it cannot 
guarantee to the party resorting to 
this method the control of political 
power under all circumstances. 
This is particularly impossible un- 
der modern capitalism, which gives 
rise to quite unexpected and novel 
crises and eatastrophes. The fun- 
damental mistake of Hitlerism is 
the belief that once dictatorship is 
achieved it is possible to enjoy 
power forever. 

No dictatorship can endure in- 
definitely. Every dictatorship leads 
either to the decay of the state 
and, hence, to its own destruction, 
or to mass revolution against the 
new masters, however well inten- 
tioned they may be. There is not 
a single instance in history of a 
dictatorship surrendering its power 
voluntarily or promoting the true 
welfare of the people. 

Neither dictatorship nor democ- 
racy can guarantee the permanent 


The working classes cannot do 
democracy even where 
they are not in power. Dictator- 
ship is detrimental to the interests 
of these classes, intellectually and 
materially, even where it is in the 
hands of friends of labor. 
Dictatorship can maintain itself 
only by keeping the masses in sub- 
jection, which destroys their ca- 
pacity for criticism and initiative. 
Eventually this leads to the degen- 
eration of the people and decay of 
the state. This effect is inevit- 
able under any circumstances, even 





Democracy Is Essentia 








Dictatorship of the Pro 


' Democracy Is the Only Road to Socialism 








political freedom of movement not | 
only for themselves but also for 
others. 

Some among us, however, are not 
satisfied merely with the conquest 
and maintenance of democracy and 
the opportunities it offers to all; 
mass parties, including the Social | 
Democracy, for educating and or- 
ganizing their: followers and lead- 
ing them to political and economic 
power. Not a few among us de- 
mand more: they demand a regime | 


stabilization of the political power 
of any party, including our own. 
The idea of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat becomes an absurdity 
where the proletariat is divided 
into different parties. 

Like democracy, dictatorship 
holds no guarantees against con- 
tradictions and conflicts within the 
state. Dictatorship is merely an- 
other framework for the clash of 
these contradictions and conflicts. 

Dictatorship makes impossible 
the transfer of power from one 
party to another except through 
destructive, bloody catastrophes, 
domestic and foreign. The forcible 
subjection of the masses, while 
serving to cultivate revolutionary 
fanaticism, cripples at the same 
time their capacity for free or- 
ganization and clear thinking. The 
longer the dictatorship lasts the 
more aggravated and _ universal 
does this condition become, which, 
in turn, paves the way for another 
dictatorship or chaos . The general 
consequence is to bar the road to 





though the dictatorship may set it- 
self Socialist aims, for these aims 
can be achieved only when the 
working classes can take part in 
the building of production and the 
new state with enthusiasm, under- 
standing and intellectual independ- 
ence. 

To be sure, the mere existence 
on paper of a democratic constitu- 
tion cannot break the economic 
power of the exploiters. But how 
can the working masses wage a 
systematic, or ganized struggle 
against their exploiters when de- 
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which would not only make it pos- 


| sible for us to achieve power but 


to hold it under any circumstances, 
regardless of the sentiments of the 
great masses of the people. De- 
mocracy, to be sure, offers no such 
guarantee. Dictatorship of our own 
party, we are told, does offer such 
a guarantee, i. e., a dictatorship 
which must necessarily involve also 
a dictatorship of leaders within 
and over the party. 


Guarantee in Dictatorship 


higher social forms. It would, in- 
deed, be a great misfortune for the 
German people to be compelled to 
chose betwen two dictatorships. 
Quite different is the develop- 
ment under democracy if it can be 
made secure. Parties in power who 
lose the confidence of any substan- 
tial portion of the people may be 
easily supplanted by others, while 
opposition parties and minorities 
retain all rights of organization 
and propaganda, with the expecta- 


tion of being able to return to 
power. Under these circumstances, 
political and economic defeats of 


a labor party serve only to spur it 
to greater efforts and more severe 
self-criticism. The political and eco- 
nomic struggle in a democracy 
stimulates the expansion of the 
free organization of the masses, 
enlarges their political and eco- 
nomic experience, thus strengthen- 


ing their capacity to build the new 
state and the new economic order 
and enhancing their ability to ad- 


minister them, 


prived of democratic rights? 

The fact that democracy itself 
does not assure the victory of So- 
cial Democracy and cannot be for- 
ever made secure against assaults 
does not in any way diminish its 
value or the importance of the task 
to preserve it and make it stable 
with all the powers at our com- 
mand. The stabilization of democ- 
racy is necessary and possible. The 
enduring stabilization of a party 
dictatorship is impossible. The very 
attempt to achieve this leads to 
unbearable conditions. 





Socialism. 

“Let us consecrate our efforts 
toward raising the level of exist- 
ence to its greatest heights. This 
is an arduous task which cannot 


be accomplished solely by an elec- 
toral contest. We realize this and 
are therefore engaged in creating 
cooperatives and in cultural and 


trade-union activities. Such inte- 
gral] activities firmly root our party 
in the public conscience and its 
organic power of growth, consti- 
tuting it an unrestrainable force 


of exuberant and _ inexhaustible 
vitality.” 

Senator Palacios is one of the 
founders of the mighty Argentine 
Socialist Party and is well known 
in international Socialist circles 
in Europe. 





Big Socialist Increase 
in Brussels Poll 


The special parliamentary elec- 
tion held in Brussels on April 15 
has given great encouragement to 
the Belgian Labor party. The re- 
election of P. H. Spaak, Socialist 
member of the new coalition gov- 
ernment, was confidently expected, 
but what was surprising was the 
great increase, both relative anda 
absolute, in the party’s vote. 

The total number of voters was 
7,800 larger than in 1932, but the 
Socialist vote was 13,162 larger. The 
party’s percentage of the total rose 
from a little less than 28 to almost 
32. The Communists and fascists 
also gained, as did also various 
small splinter parties. 





Local Elections in Holland 


The quadrennial election of pro- 
vincial legislatures in Holland were 
held in the month of April. Returns 
from ten of the eleven provinces 
give the Social Democratic Labor 
party 114 seats, out of a total of 
528—a loss of one seat as com- 
pared with 1931. The “left wing” 
secession group grew from three 
to four. The Communists and fas- 
cist parties both made considerable 


gains, which were balanced by 
losses fer the Liberals and Radi- 
cals, 


Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
Leader to help build it. 





Must Capture Soul of Workers 


The very circumstances that the 
rule of Social Democracy in a de- 
moeracy cannot be assured without 
other factors compels us, as it does 
all democratic parties seeking to 
serve the interests of the masses 
and depending upon them for sup- 
port and existence, to. devote the 
greatest possible thought and 
energy in extending and enlarging 
our labors for the people. We do 
not seek to anchor the rule of ‘our 
party in any political regime. We 
do not wish to make such a regime 
a comfortable bed in which we may 
rest upon our laurels. But where 
we do achieve power and influence 
we must continue to strive unceas- 
ingly to anchor our power and 
prestige in the soul of the working 
class. This implies not the mere 
seizure of power, to be retained at 
all cost and with which we are 
to remain forever satisfied, but a 
tireless struggle for the defense of 
proletarian interests, which coin- 


cide with the general interests of 
society. Democracy compels us to 
recognize both, precisely because 
the mere existence of democracy 
does not insure the rule of Social 
Democracy. Once it comes into 
power, all measures undertaken by 
our party assume a Socialist ten- 
dency. The determining consider- 


novations then becomes centered in 
the question whether or not they 
contribute to the material and 
moral wellbeing of the masses. In 
evaluating such measures it would 
be absurd to draw a line of demar- 
cation between “reformist” and 
“revolutionary” measures, to eXx- 
clude the first, or to draw a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of So- 
cialists—to condemn the reformists 
and to hail the revolutionists. Re- 
formist measures. are those com- 
patible with the existing system of 
production. Revolutionary meas- 
ures are those designed to promote 
its abolition. 


Marx the “Reformist” 


When the First International 
was founded in 1864, under the in- 
spiration and jeadership of Karl 
Marx, it set before itself, first and 
foremost, the task of building trade 
unions and promoting labor and 
social legislation in the various 
countries. Revolutionists condemned 
this task as reformist and, there- 
fore, inadequate. They argued that 
trade unions and labor legislation 
do not strike at the roots of the 
evils of capitalism and leave un- 
touched the system itself. Hence, 
they said, they are a waste of time 
and effort. On the other hand, 
they maintained that establishment 
of cooperatives strikes at the wage 
system itself, being, therefore, rev- 
olutionary in character. 

In reality, however, the work of 
the “reformist” Marx in the Inter- 
national acquired, with the years, 
the highest significance, while the 
“revolutionary” founders of state- 
stbsidized cooperatives have left 
no trace behind them. As we have 
already indicated in previous ar- 
ticles, every Socialist is a revolu- 
tionist by virtue of the aims he 
sets himself. The extent to which 
any measures we may undertake 
are to be regarded as reformist or 
revolutionary depends at all times 
upon the historic circumstances. 
To be sure, it would be ridiculous 


to remain reformist at all times 
and on all occasions. But no less 
ridiculous is it to confine ourselves 
at all times to revolutionary meas- 
ures. When we achieve power we 
shall be called upon to institute 
both reformist and revolutionary 
innovations. 

Some of us want democracy but 
only for the proletariat. But no- 
body has yet explained how democ- 
racy for the proletariat is to be ree- 
onciled with dictatorship over all 
other sections of the people. Until 
a satisfactory explanation is given, 
I venture to characterize the whole 
conception as an absurd phantasy. 
I do maintain, however, that after 
the downfall of fascism in the 
countries where it is in power it 
may be quite possible to restore 
democracy, to make secure its foun- 
dations, and thus promote progress 
toward Socialism. 

I say “it may be quite possible.” 
There can be no guarantee that 
democracy can be maintained under 
all circumstances and that democ- 
racy must of itself lead to Social- 
ism. The security of democracy 
and advance toward Socialism are 
possible only with the existence of 
a certain all-important prerequi- 
site: the presence of an intellec- 
tually developed, highly organized 
and politically experienced prole- 
tariat. 


No Other Road to Socialism 


Where such a proletariat does 
not exist, democracy cannot lead to 
Socialism and may itself be threat- 
ened. But where such a proletariat 
does not exist, there is also no 
other road to Socialism. It is pos- 
sible to erect a non-capitalist or 
anti-capitalist state without dermoc- 
racy and the type of proletariat of 
which I speak, but its substance 
will be a state economy based upon 
state slavery, a system of produc- 
tion economically inadequate and 
leading to the decay of all intel- 
lectual and moral capacities of the 
workers. 

Only under democracy, under the 
free play of intellectual currents 
within the masses of the people, 
can the proletariat achieve the 
power and capacity to emancipate 
itself and administer the produc- 
tive processes of society. And only 
under democracy can this capacity 
be utilized in a manner condusive 
to the establishment of a system 
of production superior to capital- 
ism, a system which Marx and 
Engels characterized in the Com- 
muriist Manifesto as “an associa- 
tion in which the free development 
of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.” 

Those who assert that a Social- 
ist society can come only through 
dictatorship and not through de- 
mocracy are governed fundamen- 


tally not by lack of confidence in 
democracy but by mistrust of the 
proletariat. 

The ideology of dictatorship is 
an ideology that reduces the prole- 
tariat to the status of sheep, to 
an ignorant, unthinking herd. 
Those who accept this ideology ad- 
mit the moral bankruptcy of So- 
cialism, however much they may 
desire it. 

We, however, believe in the pro- 
letariat, in its capacity for devel- 
opment, in its future, and for this 
reason we have full confidence in 
democracy. 

For one hundred and fifty years 
the working masses of Europe have 
been fighting for democracy. Many 
were the defeats they suffered, but 
never did they lose courage. Never 
did the fighters for democracy lose 
confidence in it. And always did 
democracy rise triumphant. 

We continue to hold aloft the 
banner which for one hundred and 
fifty years has inspired our fathers 
and forefathers, the banner which 
has ever guided them forward, de- 
spite some painful failures, and 
which has altered fundamentally 
the face of the world. A single de- 
feat should not move us to abandon 
the old, well tried road, which alone 
ean lead our party to victory and 
assure the permanent liberation of 





toiling mankind. 





Socialists Aid Many 
Strikes in Texas 





By William Plempin 
State Secretary, Socialist 
Party 
AN ANTONIO. — State Organ- 
izer Lane is preparing to get 
out in the highways and cross- 
roads to tell the folks about So- 
cialism. He has been in the center 
of big strikes in Dallas and other 
places, and is eager to get dates 
from locals in every part of the 
state. 

In addition, J. C. Thompson is 
preparing for action in the East 
and Northeast of the state, 

Led by Comrade Carl Brannin, 
president of the Central Unem- 
ployed and Workers’ Federation, 
the Dallas unemployed have been 
camped for over a week in the 
City Hall demanding restoration 
of a 40% cut. in their relief. 

Food is being collected from 
sympathetic merchants and pre- 
pared in a kitehen in Socialist 
headquarters. A hunger march on 
Austin is planned for the near 
future if the cut is not restored. 


Texas 





In Dallas, also, a garment work- 
ers strike is going strong and So- 
cialists are active on the picket 
line despite frequent arrests. The 
local is gaining new membership 
as a result of these activities. 

In San Antonio the cigar strike, 
about which The New Leader car- 
ried a story severa] weeks ago, is 
still going strong. The chief issue 
is recognition of the union, and 
abolition of a system under which 
workers are penalized for turning 
in what the foremen call bad 
cigars. One girl ended a week’s 
work owing the company 35 cents. 

Good reperts are received from 
Fort Worth, Beaumont, Childress, 
Temple and other localities. Every- 
where the comrades are working 
with local unions in their struggles. 





Racketeering is 2 scheme by 
which human parasites graft them- 
selves upon and live by the indus- 
try of others, maintaining their 
hold by terrorism, fraud, misrepre- 
sentation and manipulation. 





ation of all social measures and in- | 
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———By James Oneal 
Radicalism and Revolution 


THIN the past few weeks we have received several letters in- 

quiting about the basic differences between Communism and 
Socialism: On the other hand, there are those who assume that there 
are few or no differences except that Communists act in a way that 
makes it difficult or impossible to cooperate with them. It is further 
assumed that if they would change their conduct, not only cooperation 
but amalgamation with them would be possible. 

This view is widespread but it is erroneous, Then there are those 
who say that the difference between the two movements is that Com- 
munism is a little more “radica]” than Socialism, or that Socialism 
is “reformist’ while Communism is “revolutionary.” Neither view is 
true. In this country Communists pack ten-fold more “reformist” 
méasures into their platforms than Socialists do. In fact, they in- 
clude some demands that are comic. For example, “self-determination 
for Negroes.” 

As for being more “radical,” this word is vague. 
means going to the root of things; by others, it means the extreme. 
Still others use the word merely in relation to some other movement. 
Here are some examples. Some Democrats are said to be radical, 
but they are only radical in relation to other Democrats. The 
LaFollette followers are said to be radical compared with the radical 
Democrats, while the Farmer-Laborites are regarded as radical com- 
pared with the LaFolletteites. So one might enumerate others, in- 
cluding the Socialist Labor Party, the Socialist Party and the numer- 
ous Communist organizations. 

The word “radical” is relative in its meaning. When 
relates to something else and the relative meanings depend upon the 
point of view of the person who uses the word. What a Democrat 
would consider radical] a Farmer-Laborite would not, and what a 
Farmer-Laborite considers radica] others would not. Therefore, the 
word tells us nothing as applied to any organization. I/t is 
because it is illusive. 


The Radical and the Demagog 
F'HEN there are those who think a speaker is radical if he uses hot 
invectives. Many people think of Huey Long and Father Coughlin 
as “radicals” because of the language they use. As a rule the rabble- 
rouser” can be better defined if we call him a demagog rather than a 
radical. Communists can use burning invectives, especially when they 
are thumping other “radicals.” 

The word “revolutionary’ has a more definite meaning than the 
word “radical” and yet all that is designated as “revolutionary” is 
not what the word implies—a basic change in all the institutions of 
society. The “King Fish” and Father Coughlin are often referred to 
as “revolutionaries” despite the fact that neither has ever declared 
for any basic change. The old force Anarchists were regarded as 
“revolutionaries” by many people and yet every school of Socialism 
declared them to be reactionaries. Every group of Communists declares 
that it is “revolutionary” and we dispute the claim. 

Confusion also arises over the phrase “revolutionary tactics.” It 
is assumed that there are methods that are revolutionary. This may 
well be disputed. Let one assume that armed insurrection is a revo- 
lutionary method. The answer is that reactionaries have used this 
method for reactionary purposes in Rumania, Bulgaria and, espe- 
cially, the Latin-American countries. Methods that can be used by 
revolutionary and reactionary movements cannot be said to be revo- 
lutionary. Neither is voting revolutionary or reactionary. Neither 
is a strike. Methods may be adapted to aims in one situation and 
not to another, but they are neither reactionary or revolutionary. 


The Aim and the Method 


HERE is only one thing by which we can determine whether a 
movement is reactionary or revolutionary, and that is its aim. 
If its declared aim is a complete basic change in society it is revolu- 
tionary, no matter what its metheds are. If its aim is reactionary it 
remains reactionary, no matter what methods it uses. Voting, striking, 
rioting, physical force, mass meetings, marches are merely methods 
that any movement may use regardless of what its purpose is. It is 
well to keep this in mind when a person is talking of “revolutionary 
tactics.” 

Then whatever method is used at any time is not a matter of 
free choice regardless of historical] conditions. A movement may 
choose a method which in one set of circumstances will serve it and in 
another set of circumstances it would be folly. The same thing is 
true of a strike. There are times when a strike is fully justified but 
where the conditions are such that it would be foolish to declare it. 
It would be folly because of sure defeat and weakening the union’s re- 
sources and the morale of the members, making it more difficult to 
strike when conditions did become favorable. Movements do not 
function in a vacuum. External conditions impose limitations on what 
we will to do. What we will to do and what we can do, do not al- 
ways correlate. 

Moreover, the use of a legitimate method at the wrong time is 
likely to bring the reverse of what a movement expected to attain. 
It may weaken the movement and strengthen the enemy. In a tense 
struggle the enemy likes to have us do the thing that will strengthen 
him. It is the duty of the movement to find out what the enemy wants 
us to do and then—don’t do it! 


The Main Duty of Socialists 


BOVE all, in a country like ours, where the political and economic 

movements are weak, it is important to remember that our main 
task is organization and education. As Comrade Abromowitch re- 
cently wrote, in the United States our fundamental problem nqw is 
not the road to power but finding the road to the masses. Until we 
have traveled this road we will not have the power to socialize a hot- 
dog stand, to say nothing of the basic industries. 

And of what are the masses thinking? They are thinking of jobs, 
bread, rent, wages and, above all, security. The road to the masses 
cannot ignore what they are thinking of day and night. Never mind 
if the Roosevelts and others talk of these things. The fact is that the 
capitalist parties will never satisfy the yearnings of the masses, no 
matter how much their spokesmen talk. We should be with the masses 
in their demands but also warn against illusions. While fighting side 
by side with them, we must point out the need of the abolition of 
capitalism itself. 

The masses are not thinking of the need of this abolition. Not 
now, but they will later if we are fighting side by side with them 
against further degradation. The road to the masses is not hard to 
find. The road to power is, even after we have récruited millions. 
Let us travel the first road, convert and organize these millions, 
develop their self-reliance, class-consciousness and a will to win. When 
we have done that, when they have developed and trained their spokes- 
men and leaders, the seats of power in government and industry and 
what to do with this power will become a burning issue and not before. 


By some it 


used it 


useless 





A Personal Note 


ORRIS HILLQUIT believed in 1933 what he believed in 1922 that 

“Whether the Socialist order be ushered ‘in by a revolutionary 

coup d’etat, or by a series of legislative enactments or executive orders 
it can be maintained only by the people in contro] of the country. 

As a Social Democrat, he believed in the rule of the majority, He 
hoped that when the Socialists will have the majority of the people 
with them, the capitalist minority will concede its defeat. But if the 
minority will try to oppose it by using violence, the Socialists will 


know how to use force against force, ; ; 
Vera Hillquit. 
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By John T. Flynn 

F war, were to be declared to- 

morrow, we are told, a country 
that has been unhappy and dis- 
couraged would immediately leap 
to strenuous life with everybody 
at work. 

Every textile mill, shoe factory, 
steel mill, shipyard and farm would 
be mobilized to produce uniforms, 
equipment and supplies. And so, 
recently, everywhere — in little 
towns, in Pullman cars, in city 
offices—you hear the observation 
that a good war would get us out 
of all our troubles pretty quickly. 
For instance, just read the fol- 
lowing: 

“Millions of men continuously 
out of jobs. That’s bad as war. 
Ask some of the men that went 
to France. They'll tell you. They 
were happier when they sat in the 
mud there than they are now rot- 
ting in idleness. Who wants war? 
Nobody. But we’re likely to get it, 
and it might not be as bad as it 
seems. Wars always end depres- 
sions.” 





That paragraph appeared in a syn- 
dicated article which was printed 
in two score American newspapers. 
Or read this one in a Sabbath day 
address: “The one thing that will 
produce $2 wheat is war.” 

All this means that in times like 
these vast numbers of men lose 
their hatred of war. Men who are 
charged with the government of 
their nations try one device after 
another for bringing back pros- 
perity and see them all fail. They 
grow weary and muddled. Then, 
almost without knowing it, they 
begin to say to themselves that 
there are things worse than war. 
Any number of observers have 
noted this mood of tolerance for 
war in the world today. It is a 
state of mind that is full of danger. 
And alas, it is a state of mind that 
is founded on a terrible mistake. 
A war will not bring us out of this 
slump. 

A Different Situation 

But why is it that war, which 
made us prosperous in 1915 until 
its end, will not do the same thing 
for us now. The answer is simple. 
When every nation in Europe 
sprang to arms in 1914, imme- 
diately something happened in this 
country. For two years or more 


business had been sinking down. 
Then suddenly every ship that ar- 
rived from Europe brought repre- 
sentatives of every nation to buy 
anything that we had on the shelf 
wool and cotton textiles, guns 
and ammunition, chemicals, wheat, 
corn and meat. The “help wanted” 
sign went out on every factory and 
store. Wages went up. Business 
rose magically. 

But here ,is the point we must 
remember. These warring nations 
came to this country to buy with 
cash in their hands. In those days 
they were richer in money than we. 
We were a borrowing nation then. 
After a year their resources began 
to lag a little. But they were still 
able to borrow billions from their 
own people, and the continued to 
spend a large part of them here. 

When we got into the war we 
began to grow even more pros- 
perous. Millions of young men 
went into the army. We had to call 
the women from their homes to 
work in the factories, to run street 
cars and elevators. Then we began 
to borrow billions for our own war 
expenses. We loaned more billions 
to Europe and the greater part of 
that was spent here. But almost 
all the money that was spent by 
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Dr. Charles A. Beard 
On the Open Door 


By James Oneal 


THE OPEN DOOR AT HOME. 
By Gharles A. Beard, with the 
collaboration of G. H. E. Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HIS volume supplements “The 
Future Comes,” a study of the 
New Deai, py tne same authors. 
On its critical side it presents the 
hopeless confusion of thought that 
influences the policies of politicians 
and statesmen, a confusion that 
has its tragic results in a wrecked 


world of industry, trade and 
finance. A leading chapter traces 
the origins and history of the 


ruling ideas that have led to this 
confusion and material wreckage. 
The theologians first had _ their 
fling and they were followed by 
the scientific elite, allied with the 
rising industrial] and commercial 
classes. The theologians were 
routed by the classical economists 
and scientists, but in turn the 
latter were confronted with peri- 








odical collapses of the new order. 
By the middle seventies ‘eco 
nomics was. in a troubled state,” 
and today the science is practically 
ground of theories that rationalize 
class _ interests while political 
science has considered government 
almost as a vacuum above the 
economic structure and also failed. 
The sociologists came forward with 


their attempts at a synthesis of 
human affairs and yet each sys- 
tem from Compte to Gumplowitz 


merely recalls a dead past. Pareto, 
the Italian fascist, in his vast 
work is the latest to attempt a 
synthesis, and yet his tomes are 
now on the road to the dump heap. 

The authors conclude that there 
is no reliable determinism in his- 
tory because the historical data 
are always fragmentary, that we 
can only rely upon the method of 
trial and error, and_ industrial 
change is often so rapid that it 
escapes theory as soon as it is 
formulated. Important concessions 
are made to Marxism, although the 
authors believe that it leaves much 
out of account that is important, 
such as national, racial, cultural, 





Pittsburgh Reactionaries Start 
Drive to Reduce Relief 





Special to The New Leader 

ITTSBURGH. — Pennsylvania’s 

reactionaries and those inter- 
ested in reducing taxation are 
making a drive to convince the 
people that relief is too high and 
can be drastically reduced. This 
thought is back of the investiga- 
tion of the State Emergency Re- 
lief Board voted last week by the 
Legislature aiter hearing speeches 
to the effect that most of the peo- 
ple on relief are “chiselers” and do 
not need help and that employes of 
the SERB are merely drones draw- 
ing big pay for doing nothing and 
that the appropriations should be 
drastically cut. 

A report given by the State 
Emergency Relief Board, in re- 
sponse to a resolution by Darling- 
ton Hoopes, Socialist member of 
the Legislature, indicates that the 
SERB only allows to those on di- 
rect relief eighty per cent of their 
minimum budgetary deficiency and 
that the allowance without the de- 
duction is in most cases less than 
the minimum cost of the immediate 
necessities. All who are acquainted 
with the facts know that the unem- 
ployed have “chiseled” from their 
relatives and neighbors in order to 
get by at all. To reduce the ap- 


Y.P.S.L. PROTESTS 
EASTER CLUBBING 
ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Holding its quarterly meeting in 
New York City, the National 
Executive Committee of the Young 
People’s Socialist League of Amer- 
ica protected the action of the po- 
lice last Sunday in breaking up 
the annual Easter Parade of' the 
Workers’ Unemployed Union on 
Fifth Avenue and arresting the 
participants. 

The committee met in a three- 
lay session at the People’s House, 
7 East 15th Street, and made plans 
for its national convention in 
Pittsburgh next July, as well as 
for a campaign for a petition 








be presented to the International 
Labor Organization and to the 
United States Congress ,pleading 


This is 


the cause of jobless youth. 


part of an international move or- 
ganized by the Socialist Interna- 
tional, with offices in Prague, 


Czechoslovakia. 








propriation would be criminal. 
Not only that, but the five mil- 
lion a month allowed in the Gov- 
ernor’s budget is based upon an 
average of 400,000 cases for the 
next biennum and the present fig- 
ures are well above that. There is 
nothing to justify a belief that this 
figure will be materially reduced. 
On the contrary, it is likely to in- 
crease owing to the fact that many 
families will exhaust their own 
resources and will have to go on 
relief; and to the constantly in- 
creasing cost of food and other 
necessities. After the Legislature 
adjourns, the appropriation cannot 
be increased without a special ses- 
sion, which will only be called 
after tremendous suffering on the 
part of the unemployed. 
Testifying before a state investi- 


gation committee, Robert Lieber- 
man, chairman, and Joseph Mc- 


Carthy, secretary, of the Unem- 
ployed Citizens League pointed out 
that the charges of “chiseling” on 
the part of the unemployed were 
unfounded and submitted docu- 
mentary evidence which shattered 
these charges. 

Joseph McCarthy stated that the 
local Relief Board resorted to in- 
timidation in order to demoralize 
the League and related instances 
when police were called to drive 
the unemployed from District Re- 
lief units and that injunction pro- 
ceedings were instituted. 

Among the recommendations 
made by the organized unemployed 
was one for a public examination 
of the books of the Relief Board. 
Such examination, McCarthy 
pointed out, would disclose that 
the large corporations in Allegheny 
County were the “chief chiselers.” 

“The corporations take advan- 
tage of the relief rolls,” he said, 
“to force older men out of employ- 
ment. Men who are nearing the 
pension age are dropped and as a 
result are forced on relief rolls.” 

Reliable sources indicate that 
among the 23 per cent receiving 
supplementary relief’ in Allegheny 
County, a large proportion is made 
up of workers who receive several 
days work per week from the steel 
corporations but earn less than 
the allotment made to unemployed. 
Frequently rent charges and pay- 
ments for relief received from the 
corporations in the past consume 
the entire cash earnings. 


seethe with the citation and inter- 


pretation of such factors. A critic 
may disagree with the interpre- 
tation, but the factors are not 


ignored, 

Having cleared the ground, the 
reader is conducted through the 
maze of thought and policies of 
modern statecraft that are typica! 
of the modern period, subjecting 
them to a devastating criticism in 
terms of theory and results. The 
contradictions, chaos and anarchy 
of economic assumptions, the mu- 
tual frustration implied in the 
national policies of modern nations, 
the internal conflicts and absurdi- 
ties of capitalist economy which 
baffle the bourgeois statesmen and 
politicians, are unfolded in this 
keen analysis and caustic criticism. 

In accord with their rejection of 
any determinist theory and their 
assertion of the need of trial and 


error as a policy, the authors pre- 
sent no vast program for the solu- 
tion of the crisis that faces the 


capitalist world. In the first volume 





they do not accept the NIRA as 
final but as the beginning of a 
transition, and in the book before 
us they urge the creation of a 
single nationa] authority with two 
divisions, one to fix a standard-of- 
life budget, both quantitative and 
qualitative, and the second made 
up of “production specialists em- 
powered to show in how far, and 
by what methods, the resources > 
and industrial arts of the United 
States can supply the requisite 
goods and materials.” This is not 
to be another fact-finding com- 
mission but a body of men and 
women with authority to formulate 
proposals for action. The authors 
anticipate the opposition of certain 
interests, no matter what propo- 
sals may be made, and to meet this 
they would require representatives 
of such interests to openly indicate 
why they oppose a given program. 
This does not appear to us as 
novel, for big interests never hesi- 


tate to put their point of view, 
and too often their retainers put 
it in such a way that even the 


proletariat are con- 
given proposal is 
the workers them- 


uninformed 
vinced that a 
injurious to 
selves, 

While the authors may have in 
mind the eventual abolition of capi- 
talism, their program contemplates 
only the immediate situation. The 
book is strongest on its critical 
side; in fact, it is a powerful in- 
dictment of the statesmanship of 
capitalistic economy and as such 
is welcome as a valuable addition 
to the discussion of the maladies 
of capitalist society. 





If you don’t want the bankers 
and moneyed men to run this coun- 
try for their own interests, join 
the Socialist Party and help estab- 
lish the common people’s owner- 
ship in the means of life. 





N. Y. Socialist Enrollment 
Steadily Mounting 


The number of enrolled Socialists | 
in counties outside New York City 
increased from 7,892 to 8,702 in 
the last registration, according to 
State Secretary Merrill. The Com- 
munist enrollment upstate was only 
1,257. In Erie County the ratio of 
enrolled Communists to enrolled 


Soc! 


the European nations and ourselves 


was borrowed money. It was cre-]j is then likely that she can come to 
ated by selling bonds. Now the! our shores again and buy and bor- 
war isover. The prosperity is over] row for a new war? The European 
and gone. But the bonds are still| nations have not the cash; their 
here. Practically 10 billion dollars] credit is wrecked. All this being 
is due us on these old war debts.|so, a European war now would 
And, besides, the nations of the|turn out to be a very unprofitable 


world owe us 
billion in private debts. 


to go. to war again tomorrow, what 
would 
Would these warring nations come 
to us to buy again with cash in 
their hands? 
these countries are very near the 
edge of bankruptcy. The vast loans 
made from their ownecitizens dur- 
ing the last war are still unpaid, 
save in Germany and Russia, where 
they were wiped out by inflation. 
The vast sums they borrowed from 
us 
Europe has practically announced 


her intention of never paying. It 

























piece of business to us. It would 
be a terrible disappointment to our 
munitions makers, our farmers, 
and our manufacturers. It could 
completely destroy the little inter- 
national trade left. 
If we were to attempt to pile 
another such mountain of debt on 
top of the last one, the troubled 
world would sink into one vast bog 
off universal bankruptcy. Another 
war would collapse because of our 
inability to carry it on, and what 
started as war would end up in 
world revolution. It would be for 
the world the supreme disaster. 
So let no one build any hope on a 
rescue of hard times by war. 


an additional 17 


The End of War 


Now then, suppose Europe were 


happen in this country? 


Of course not. All of 


are still due. What is more, 
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is a warning— 


and patriotic factors. Here we 
must break a lance with the 
authors, for Marxist writings 
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Poisonous food wastes held too long in the di- 
gestive system cause bad breath. Ex-Lax rids the 
body of these wastes promptly. Better for you 
than vile, violent cathartics. 
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scientific laxative ingredient is made more effective 
through chocolating by the exclusive Ex-Lax process. 
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OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Organized 1584 Incorporated 1890 


Main Office: 714-716 SENECA AVENUE, Ridgewood Station, Brooklyn, N. % 
Telephone—HEgeman 3-4058 
OVER 50,000 MEMBERS IN 352 BRANCHES 
Reserves on December 31, 1932—$3,500,000.00 
Benefits paid since its existence: 
Death Benefit $5,300,000.00 Sick Benefit $13,000,000.00 
WORKERS! PROTECT YOURSELVES! 
In Case of Sickness, Accident, or Death! 


Death Benefit according to age at time of initiation in one or both classes: 
Class A: 40 cents per month—Death Benefit $395 at the age of 16 to 928 
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Class B: 50 cents per month—Death Benefit $550 to $230. 
Parents way insure their children in case of death up te the age of 
Death Benefit according to age $20 to $200. 

SICK BENEFIT PAID: ; 
Per week $12.00 for 50 weeks and $6.00 for another 50 weeks. — 
$6 er $9 for 40 weeks and half of that amount for another 40 weeks. 

SICK BENEFIT FOR WOMEN: 
9 per week for the first forty weeks; $4.50 for another forty weeks. 


r to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches. 

















Greetings from 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
BRANCHES 


200——New York 
207—Atlanta, Ga. 
209—Philadelphia, Pa. 
355—New York 
419—New York 
529—Syracuse, N. Y. 
711—Springfield, Mass. 
806—New York 
828—Toronto 


3—New York 

4—New York 

42—New York 
62—Passaic, N. J. 
93—New York 
116—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
120—Richmond, Va. 
124—Philadelphia 
147—New York 
183—New York 


























Do two things, build the Socialist 
| Party and get subs for The New 
| Leader to help build it. 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
in Existence FIRE INSURANCE 


$5,000,000 ASSETS SOCIETY, INC. 
10@ Branches All Over the United | | (ORGANIZED 1872) 
States and Canada A co-operative Fire Insurance Society, 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 Soa eeo ca ind see Ee 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at supervision of the New York State 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. Many Insurance Department. 
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WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
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men’s Fraternal Order 
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Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force, 
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fre clei 
60,000 Members. 
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THE PRESIDENT FACES TWO DEFICITS 
FoR the first time since early last January President 
2 Roosevelt was heard on a nation-wide hookup last 
- Sunday night. He explained his program, the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars to take the jobless from the 
relief rolls and employ them on public works. He was 
cautious and avoided figures regarding the number of 
employed and how many he expected would be em- 
ed. He asserted that “many million more people” 
Rave work today than one year or two years ago, that 
évery day “‘‘offers more chances for work” and that 
“unemployment remains a serious problem.” 
*-- These statements are so cautious that his opponents 
will have difficulty in quoting them against him in the 
campaign next year. At the same time, in admitting the 
human deficit of the millions of jobless, he hinted that 
the program of spending billions to get the unemployed 
back to work must eventually come to an end. Of the 
jobless he said, “‘it is obvious that we cannot continue to 
Greate governmental deficits for that purpose year 
after year.” 
a One gets the impression that this program implies 
____ one huge tug to pull the stricken economic system out 
of the ditch. If it does not revive capitalist production 
‘in general, if those who find jobs are sent back to the 
relief rolls when the public funds have been exhausted, 
what then? The public debt must reach a limit some 
time. Will it be a plunge into wild inflation, with its orgy 

























’ _ of speculation as prices soar, and millions stripped of 
r what little resources they have? 

a Whatever else was mentioned in this radio address, 
if it is of minor importance compared with this vast human 





deficit which, if not wiped out, is likely to bring another 
financial catastrophe that will make the bank holiday in 
March, 1933, a pleasant vacation in comparison. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SILVER POLICY 


a. silver policy of the government should sober the 
money cranks who think that some solution of the 
_e “mnoney problem”’ will bring satisfaction to workers and 
ers. The government has forced up the commercial 
price of silver. Both silver and gold are commodities, 
their values fluctuating the same as other commodities. 
By forcing up the price of silver the American 
% government is bringing misery to China because Chinese 
. merchants have increasing difficulty in obtaining credits. 
The Mexican government has suspended the circulation 
of silver and India is likely to take some action. The idea 
in this country is to remonetize silver, but in doing so it 
is likely to demonetize it in countries with a silver 
> standard, as it will be profitable to melt the silver and 
sell it as a commodity. 
Capitalism is commodity production and the basis 
of its money is gold or silver, both commodities. A 
Socialist society will abolish commodity production and 
so will not be troubled with the commodity basis of the 
exchange of goods. 


HUEY AND CHARLEY 
HUEY LONG and Father Coughlin appear to have a 


considerable following. This is possible because the 
masses in general are not accustomed to subjecting the 
Long and Coughlin proposals to a critical examination. 
Long in Des Moines and Coughlin in Detroit last week 
said nothing that could be reduced to a clear idea. 

Coughlin was only clear in supporting “‘the right of 
private property.’ That carries with it the ownership of 
f industries, banks, etc. But this right must be subordinate 
to “human rights.’’ He would protect the masses from 
“greed” and “‘exploitation’’ and would secure to all the 
' “application of the principles of social justice.” He is 
also against Communism, Hitlerism, fascism ‘‘plutocratic 
individualism” and ‘‘immoral capitalism.”’ 




















_ 


a 


%} Sum all this up and what does it mean? It is simply 
i an appeal to the emotions of human beings in distress. 
Except the reference to property, and that is safe for 
t capitalism, one may read anything into the other words 
: and phrases. ‘Each for all and a grunt for each” might 
3 well be the slogan. Unfortunately, many poor devils 
Oi are lured by this precisely because any meaning can be 
4 read into Coughlin’s address. 





THE NAZI BULLY 
Se German ruling class throughout its history has 
been especially apt in the art of stupidity, if it can 
§: be called an art. Its members remind one of the thick- 
' head bully who again and again makes himself a nui- 
samce and expresses surprise in not being accepted as 
a nice fellow. 
Great Britain has attempted to follow a neutral course 
\ between France and Germany, and now Hitler's resump- 
tion of submarine building is like a blow in the eyes to 
Great Britain. Hitler's action means the forging of the 
final link in the chain of enemies around Germany, a 
chain more complete than the Junkers faced in 1914. 
Nazi stupidity is simply the old Junker stupidity bearing 
the swastika label. The outlook for peace in Europe 
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working class, their greed may 
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Drawn by Art Young 


with the fruits of the unpaid labor of the 
plunge them into the abyss. 








IT DOES 


MOVE! 





that is has the appearance of 
shallow. 
move slightly. 


detect it. 


Most people favor them now, 


different. 


got big pensions, that a genera 


dent’s widow is of no more 


By John M. Work 

T is always encouraging when you can detect a 

slight movement of the average human mind— 
provided it is not a backward movement. 

So little does the average human 


mind move, 
a stagnant pool. 


Not a case of: “still waters run deep,” for it is 
But the appearance is deceptive; it does 
Over a period of years you can 


A slight movement forward may be seen in the 
average mind’s reaction toward old age pensions. 


Only a few years ago, their reaction was quite 
You could tell them that retired generals, 
retired judges and widows of deceased 


l 


importance than a shop worker, that a judge is of 
no more importance than a farmer, that a 


workingman’s widow, that those who do the useful 
work should be the first to be pensioned, and that 


{f anyone should do without pensions it should be 
the generals, the judges and the Presidents’ widows 
who are well-to-do and do not need them—but, so 
askew was the average mind that the average man 
threw up his hands and exclaimed that an old age 
pension would pauperize a factory worker. 
not explained why it would not pauperize a general, 
a judge or a President’s widow. 

Maybe you won’t believe it, but that is exactly 
the species of absurd argument we had to meet, 


It was 


only ten years ago, when we were contending for 


old 


position. 


Presidents but we rather 


are heartily in favor of old pensions now. 
of unemployment 
believe 
also sanction socialized health service. 


age pensions. 

The average mind has abandoned that ridiculous 
The average man and the average woman 
Likewise | 


not certain, 
would 


We 
average 


are 
person 


insurance. 
the 


is of no more 
We state these facts for your encouragement. 
Presi- The average mind is not altogether stagnant; it 
importance than a does move slightly. The movement is provokingly 
slow, and it is no wonder you become impatient— 
but it does move! 





F‘ MR three quarters of a century 
the Marseillaise, the national 
anthem of the Third Republic of 
France, has been sung by Social- 
ists and played at great Socialist 
demonstrations. 
In the terrible year 1792 “eight 
hundred Marseillais who knew how 
to die, 
into Paris with revolutionary fer- 
vor in their hearts and on their 
lips the song that was worth more 
to the Revolution than an army 
corps. It became the song of the 
First Republic, only to, be outlawed 
by the first, Napoleon. 
More than half a century later 
his nephew, Napoleon III, who 
feared the masses as much as his 
uncle had hated them, made the 
playing of the Marseillaise an of- 
fense against the Second Empire, 
and in its stead he adopted as the 
national anthem the _ sickly-sweet 
sentimental song, “Partant pour la 
Syrie,” written by his mother, 
Queen Hortense. But even during 
the Second Empire the Marsel- 
laise was sung in the clubs and 
secret meeting places of the work- 
ers who prepared for the day when 
the tyrant would be overthrown; 
while the court composer, Jules 
Offenbach, cleverly bootlegged a 
few strains from the hymn into 
his operetta “Orfeo,” a_ political 
joke that was as much appreciated 
by the masses as it annoyed the 
tinsel Emperor. 
All the revolutionary movements 
of Europe adopted the Marseillaise 
The German work- 
they were driven 


as their song. 


ers sang, as 
from their meeting halls by Bis- 
marck’s police, the Workers’ Mar- 


sellaise, concluding with the words: 
Nicht zihlen wir den Feind, 
Nicht die Gefahren all’; 

Den Bahn, der kiihnen, folgen wir 





Die uns gefiihrt Lassalle. 
And in Belgium the 
sang a Marseillaise ending. 
Viva Republik! 
Sucial-democratique! 
Sung in Other Lands 

And in England and Italy, Aus- 
tria and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the Socialists thundered the 
Marseillaise at all their great dem- 
onstrations. In 1886, on the occa- 
sion of a monster demonstration in 
London, William Morris marched 
at the head of the hosts of Social- 
ists and trade unionists singing the 
Marseillaise. The British version 
contains the words, “The day is 
here; the black night flies,” instead 
of “Behold their tears and hear 
their cries.” 

Only in France, where the Third 
Republic adopted the great revolu- 
tionary song as its official anthem, 
did the Socialists refrain from 


Socialists 





using it as their own, and from 


” as Carlyle put it, marched | 




















France came the 
by common consent considered the 
official song of the Socialist move- 
The Marsellaise is. still, 
widely used by Socialists 
in Frarfee and 


ment. 
however, 
everywhere except 
Russia. 

Rouget de _ Lisle, 
composer of the song, 


author and 
was born in 


Lons-le-Saulnier in May 10th, 1760. | 


It was while he was an officer of 
engineers in the French army sta- 
tioned at Strasbourg in the winter 
of 1792 that he wrote and com- 
posed the song, originally “The 
Song of the Army of the Rhine.” 
Its strring words, its flaming mu- 
sic, its glorious and unconquerable 
spirit, swept Revolutionary France 
like wildfire, and it soon .became 
the most popular song of: the revo- 
lutionists, quickly displacing 
first place such songs as Ca Ira 
and the Carmagnole. 
to 76, and he later published 
many songs, none of them impor- 
tant. He died at Choisy-le-Rigi 
June 26, 1836, 

The following interesting article 
appeared in the Angeles So- 
cial Democrat, a paper published 
by the California Socialist Party 
and edited by Chester M. Wright, 
on July 12th, 1913. The editor 
said it discovered by a Los 
Angeles resident in a book pur- 
chased by her parents 35 years 
previously. Nothing is known of 
the authorship of the article: 


be 
Los 


was 


Composing the Hymn 
BeOUGEt DE LISLE was a 

young officer of engineers at 
Strasbourg. He was born at Lons- 
le-Saulnier, in the Jura, a country 
of revery and energy,.as moun- 
tains commonly are. He relieved 
the tediousness of garrison life by 
verses and indulging a 
love of music. 

He was a frequent visitor at the 
house of Baron de Diedrich, a 
noble Alsatian of the constitutional 
party, the mayor of Strasbourg. 
The fam ly loved the young offi- 

and gave new inspiration to 
his heart in its attachment to mu- 
sic and poetry, and the ladies were 
in the habit of assisting, by their 
the early concep- 
tions of his genius. 

A famine prevailed at Stras- 
bourg in the winter of 1792. The 
house of Diedrich was rich at the 


writing 


cel 


performances, 


beginning of the revolution, but 
had now become poor under the 
calamities and sacrifices of the 


time. Its frugal table had always 
a hospitable place for Rouget de 
Lisle. He was there morning and 
evening as a son and brother. 
One day when only some slices 
of ham upon the table, 
with a of camp bread, 


smoked 
supply 


Diedrich said to De Lisle, in sad'bourg, flew from town to town 


proposal. 


The Story o; me Marseillaise 


Internationale, | serenity, “Plenty is not found at 


our meals. But no matter, enthu- 
siasm is not wanting at our civic 
festivals, and our soldiers’ hearts 
are full of courage. We have one 
mere bottle ot' Rhine wine in the 
cellar. Let have it and we'll 
drink to liberty and the country. 
Strasbourg will soon have a pa- 
triotic fete, and De Lisle must 
draw from these last drops one of 
his hymns that will carry his own 
ardeut feelings to the soul of the 
people.” 

The young ladies applauded the 
They brought the wine 


us 


|and continued to fill the glasses of 


Diedrich and the young officer 


| until the bottle was empty. 


for | 


De Lisle lived | 


The night was cold. De Lisle’s 
head and heart were warm. He 
found his way to his lodgings, en- 
tered his solidary chamber, and 
sought for inspiration at one mo- 
ment in the palpitations of his 
citizen’s heart and at another by 
touching as an artist, the keys of 
his instrument, and striking out 
alternately portions of an air and | 
giving utterance to poetic thoughts. | 

He did not himself know which 


came first; it was impossible for 
him to separate the words from 
the music, or the sentiment from | 
the words in which it was clothed. | 
He sang altogether and wrote} 
nothing. 


Hymn Brings Tears 


In this state of lofty inspiration | of 
head | 


he went to sleep with his 
upon the instrument. The chants | 
of the night came upon him in the, 
morning like the faint impressions 
of a dream. He wrote down the 
words, made the notes of the music 
and ran to Diedrich’s. 

He found him in the garden, 
digging winter lettuces. The wife| 
of the patriot mayor was not up 
her. They 





yet. Diedrich awoke 
called together some friends who 
were, like themselves, passionately 


fond of music, and able to execute | 
the composition of De Lisle. 

One of the young ladies played 
and Rouget sang. At the first 
stanza the countenances of the 
company grew pale; at the second 
tears flowed abundantly at the: | 
ast a delirium of enthusiasm broke | 
forth. Diedrich, his wife and the | 
young officer cast themselves into 
each other’s arms. The hymn of 
the nation was found. 

Alas! it was destined to become 
a hymn of terror. The unhappy 
Diedrich a few months afterward 
marched to the scaffold at the 
sound of the notes first uttered 
at his own hearth, from the heart 
of his friend and the voice of his 
wife. 

The new song, executed some 
days afterward publicly at Stras- 



























HE Secretary of War is 
alarmed. So is the Secretary 
of the Navy. Not by the news 
that Germany is re-arming, that 
Japan and Great Britain are 
building battleships, that France 
and Russia have 
nearly doubled 
the size of their 
armies, that all 
the little boys 
in Italy are be- 
ing drilled and 
taught the man- 
ual of arms, so 
that at the age 
of fifteen they 
will be fit to go 
into the front- 
line trenches. 
No, that is not 








Algernon Lee 
what disturbs our Army and Navy 


Departments. What worries them 
is the rise of food prices. 

Last year the government al- 
lowed 3214 cents per man per day 
for the purchase of food for sol- 
diers, and 42 cents for sailors. The 
army allowance has been raised: to 
37 cents. But that does not 
halfway meet the need. Respon- 
sible officials say that the actual 
cost now figures out to 50 cents 
per man per day on land and a 
few cents more at sea. On less 
than this, they declare, the men 
cannot be given enough plain but 
wholesome food to keep up their 
health and strength. 

Naval officers say that meat 
costs more than twice what it did 
a year ago. Just within the last 
four months, army officers tell us, 
ham has risen four cents on the 
pound, pork and sausage five cents, 
veal six cents, bacon five cents, 
poultry eleven cents. Beef’ is now 
going up, they allege, at an aver- 
age rate of a cent and a half each 
week. 

The Women Know All About It 

Housewives who do their own 
marketing know about all this. For 
them, buying in small quantities, 
the problem is much harder than 
it is for the army and navy. And 
alas! there is no Secretary of 
Housewifery in the President’s 
Cabinet to force the thing upon the 
attention of Congress and get 


On! 


|} something done about it. 


The soldiers and sailors are not 
going to go hungry. The necessary 
food will be purchased, and if this 
year’s appropriations are exhaust- 
ed, Congress will make deficiency 
appropriations. There is always a 
way to arrange these things. 

But who is going to arrange 
things for the millions of house- 
wives who are breaking their 








heads over the question whether to 
cut down the family’s food supply 
or to let the children go without 
needed shoes or clothes or to for- 
get the landlord and take the 
chance of a dispossess warrant? 
No one, until they themselves or- 
ganize and make their protest 
heard in the highest quarters. 

Of course, it is not food prices 
alone that are going up. Other 
kinds of goods too are becoming 
dearer—not so rapidly, but enough 
to make the problem graver still. 


There is no excuse for such a 
condition . It is not due to nat- 
ural causes. The country is ca- 


pable of producing all the food the 


people need, and far more. The 
shortage in millions of homes is 
man-made. It has been deliber- 


ately brought about, either because 
our Democratic and Republican of- 
ficials and law-makers do not know 
any better or because they do not 
care what the people suffer, if only 
they can serve the business inter- 
ests. 
New York's Sales Tax 

Here in New York City our 

Fusion administration has played 


Army and Navy Are Worried; 
Well, So Are the Housewives 


By Algernon Lee 








its part. The sales tax does not 
affect food, indeed, but it does af- 
fect clothes and shoes and hats and 
kitchen utensils and household fur- 
nishings and all sorts of other nec- 
essaries. It amounts to only a few 
cents on each purchase, as a rule. 
But it falls most heavily on those 
who have to purchase in small 
quantities, and who can least af- 
ford even those few cents at a 
time. In many other cities and 
some states this same vicious tax is 
making their lot harder to bear. 

Our Democratic state govern- 
ment has its share of responsibil- 
ity. One of its “great achieve- 
ments” is that of regulating the 
price of milk. The regulation -is 
not meant to keep the price down 
for the benefit of the urban con- 
sumers, but to keep it up—osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the farm- 
ers, but in effect injuriously to 
them and very profitably for the 
middlemen. 

Worst of all, however, is what 
the Roosevelt Administration has 
done on a national scale. Maybe 
it has been done with good inten- 
tions, but the road to hell is paved 
with intentions just as good. 

The Administration has deliber- 
ately set out to restrict agricul- 
tural production. It actually pays 
farmers for raising smaller crops 
and for destroying crops already 
growin. It frankly declares that its 
purpose is to force up the price of 
farm produce. But farm produce 
means food and clothing materials. 
To force their prices up is to make 
it harder for the half-employed 
and ill-paid masses of working 
people to feed and clothe them- 
selves and their children. 

That is no civilized way, no hu- 
mane way, no honest way to help 
the working farmers. And, in fact, 
it helps them far less than it helps 
the speculators and dealers who 
stand between the farm and the 
city home. 

As if this were not bad enough, 
the Roosevelt “recovery plan” not 
only permits but requires man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
commission men, retailers, to or- 
ganize for the purpose of pushing 
prices up and keeping them up. 

And, of course, all these capital- 
ists, big and little, do not miss any 
opportunity to raise prices, especi- 
ally on the prime necessaries of 
life, which everyone needs, which 
everyone must buy if he possibly 
can, even at the cost of giving up 
the comforts and modest luxuries 
and cultural goods that make life 
really worth living. 

Don't Blame the Capitalists 

Let us not blame the capitalists. 
They are in business solely for 
profit. So long as the masses vote 
to continue the capitalist system, 
the profit motive will dominate the 
business men’s minds. 

Let us not, for that matter, 
blame Mayor LaGuardia and Gov- 
ernor Lehman and President Roose- 
velt. They believe in capitalism 
and act accordingly. If what they 
do injures the masses, it’s just too 
bad. We cannot expect them to do 
otherwise, unless the masses de- 
mand it. 

But, without blaming anybody, 
it is possible to combat the evil. 
Let the mayors and governors, the 
law-makers of city, state, and na- 
tion, and the Chief Executive him- 
self, hear the victims’ voices, not 
in humble complaint but in a 
chorus of clear and emphatic pro- 
test and demand—let that indig- 
nant chorus spread and swell, and 
it will be heard and heeded, and 
the price-raising policies will be 
reversed. 

You who suffer from the rising 
cost of living, the ¢emedy is in 
your hands. 





through all the orchestras. Mar- 
seilles adopted it to be sung at 
the opening and adjournment of 
the clubs. Hence it took the name 
of the Marseilles Hymn. 
De Lisle Flees 
old mother of De 
and a religious person, 
alarmed at the reverberation of 
her son’s name, wrote to him, 
“What is the meaning of this rev- 
olutionary hymn, sung by hordes 
who pass all over 
which our name is 


The Lisle, a 


loyalist 


robbers 
France, with 
mixed up?” 

De Lisle himself, proscribed as 
a federalist, heard it re-echo upon 
his ears as a threat of death, as 
he fled among the paths of Jura. 

“What is this song called?” he 
inquired of his guide. “La Mar- 
seilles,” replied the peasant. It 
was with difficulty that he es- 
caped. 

The “Marseilles” was the liquid 
fire of the revolution. It distilled 
into the senses and the soul of the 
the frenzy of battle. Its 
notes floated like an ensign, dipped 
in warm blood, over a field of com- 
bat. Glory and crime, victory and 
death seemed woven in its strains. 
It was the song of patriotism, but 
it was the signal of fury. It ac- 
companied warriors to the field 
and victims to the scaffold! 

There is no national air that will 
compare with the Marseillaise in 
sublimity and power: it embraces 
the soft cadences full of the peas- 
ants’ home, and the story clang- 
our silver and steel when an 
empire is overthrown; it endears 
the memory of the vine-dresser’s 
cottage, and makes the Frenchman 
in his exile cry, “La belle France!” 
forgetful of the sword and torch 
and guillotine, which have made 
his country a spectre of blood in 


people 


of 


Hearst, MacFadden 
Placed on Unfair List 
By Milwaukee Labor 
AILWAUKEE, Wis.—The union 
movement here has placed the 
Hearst andsMacF adden publications 
on the unfair list because of their 


“Fascist and un-American activi- 
ties.” 
This action was taken by the 


Federated Trades Council last week 
on a motion introduced by Local 
998 of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 

The resolution states that “The 
Hearst Press and MacFadden Pub- 
lications have been leading the at- 
tacks against labor and have been 
propagandizing against all forms 
of liberal thought and academic 
freedom, which policy indicates the 
growing reaction which soon limits, 
restricts, and even abolishes all 
right of criticism of extant social, 
political and economic institutions 
and leads to dissolution and sup- 
pression of trade unionism and op- 
position to working class political 
parties and ‘unemployed organiza- 
tions.” 

This action follows closely. on a 
protest lodged by the Trades Coun- 
cil against the renewal of the li- 
cense of WISN, Hearst radio sta- 
tion here. This station has refused 
to sell labor time, but. has per- 
mitted the Law and Order League 
to launch vicious attacks on the 
organized labor movement on its 
time. 





the eyes of nations. Nor can the 
foreigner listen to it sung by a 
company of exiles or executed by 
a band of musicians, without feel- 
ing that it is the pibroach of bat- 





tle ahd war. 





